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U.S. Foreign Policy 
Goals: 
What Experts Propose 














FOREWORD 


Every civilization has turning points when it must summon the 
resolution to meet new situations for which the past furnishes 
little precedent. The pace and scope of the revolutionary changes 
around us make it plain that the United States, if it is to fulfill 
its self-imposed assignment as leader of the non-Communist 
world, faces a challenge of this magnitude. This is particularly 
true today, now that summit negotiations have been suspended. 

There is no difference between Republicans and Democrats 
about the need to unite the nation on its foreign policy goals 
of peace with justice for the entire world. But there are differ- 
ences of opinion as to the methods best calculated to achieve 
these goals in a period of continuing crisis. Some contend that 
the United States should increase its armaments; others be- 
lieve that expanded aid for the economic development of under- 
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developed areas is more important in the years ahead than ad- 
ditional arms expenditures. Some oppose nuclear tests at this 
critical time; others urge a ban on all tests, including those 
held underground, even if a foolproof detection system cannot 
be devised. Some oppose any change in our policy toward Com- 
munist China; others point out that our principal goals, notably 
disarmament and a nuclear test ban, cannot be achieved with- 
out the participation of Peiping. 

As the debate proceeds, two questions confront us as citizens. 
First, how can the United States plan and act with the boldness, 
imagination and flexibility toward new factors that such leader- 
ship demands? Second, and equally as difficult, how can this de- 
mocracy mobilize the free minds of its people through voluntary 
effort to face the problems of a changing world and to give steady 
support to the hard, costly and unfamiliar policies which our 
country may need to adopt? 

The first question calls for a supreme effort of intelligence, 
imagination and long-range vision on the part of our government 
officials, of our Congressmen and of the best minds of our nation 
that Washington can enlist from universities, schools, industry 
and labor. The past two years have seen a remarkable response 
to this demand. Such distinguished organizations or research 
institutes as the Council on Foreign Relations, the Washington 
Center of Foreign Policy Research of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the Stanford Research Institute, The Corporation for 
Economic and Industrial Research, Inc. and many others have 
prepared nearly a score of research reports for the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. In addition, outstanding 
publications covering a broad range of current United States 
foreign and domestic problems have come from other private 
organizations like the National Planning Association, the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Inc. and the Committee for Economic 
Development. 
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This HEADLINE Serigs is an attempt to distill the major con- 
clusions and policy recommendations of these several reports. 
No attempt is made, in this brief compass, to give full coverage 
to the ideas, arguments and policy recommendations they offer. 
However, striking differences in opinion or in policy suggestions 
are pointed out. 

The second question is one of particular concern to the Foreign 
Policy Association - World Affairs Center. No country can sur- 
vive without leaders. The quality of a democracy, however, is 
measured in the long run by the intelligence and concern of 
every citizen. 

During World War II “the American people accepted the fact 
that the United States must play a leading role in the postwar 
world. ... 

“The choice for responsible and continuing participation in 
world affairs was one of the great decisions in the history of our 
country. From it came the establishment of the United Nations, 
America’s leading role in the world’s recovery from the destruc- 
tion left by the war, and the sense of purposeful commitment to 
the principles of freedom and justice for which the American 
people had fought. 

“It soon became apparent, however, that the new world order 
was not going to be orderly at all; that forces of tyranny and 
aggression were active in a new quarter of the globe; that many 
new and revolutionary forces were making themselves felt; that 
both the American people and those specifically charged with 
the formulation and conduct of U.S. foreign policy would have 
to develop a greater understanding of the nature of those forces; 
and that new ‘great decisions’ would have to be made.’’* 


* United States Foreign Policy: Basic Aims of United States Foreign Policy. Study 
prepared at the request of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
by Council on Foreign Relations. No. 7. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, November 25, 1959, pp. 2-3. 














These words are drawn from one of the studies prepared for 
the Senate Committee and included in this review. The “great 
decisions” our citizens and our government must now make for 
survival—and the challenge is nothing less—are emerging from 
this new ferment of thought with unusual clarity and also with 
unusual unanimity of opinion. It is also significant that the 
great body of current thinking on America’s problems is, for 
the most part, nonpartisan. 

The Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs Center, as a 
private, nonpartisan, educational agency, takes no position on 
the many issues raised by the reports analyzed. It believes, how- 
ever, that the raising of such issues, and their intelligent con- 
sideration by the citizens of the United States, are essential to the 
successful functioning of democracy in the modern world. 


JouHN W. Nason 
President 
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U.S. in a Changing 
World 
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‘THE MAINSTREAM OF AMERICA’S BEST CURRENT THINKING on foreign affairs 
is represented in the studies on which this survey is based. The studies 
reviewed are listed in the footnotes on pages 88-94. 


Unusual Consensus 


The principal themes recurring throughout these studies are unease 
over present trends in world affairs; dissatisfaction with this nation’s 
response to these trends; and a sense of urgency that the United States 
must, without fail and quickly, rethink its mission in the world and 
devise new purposes, strategies and policies that are consistent with its 
historic mission and compatible with its long-range survival as a free 
society. 

Almost without exception these studies seek a restatement of the 
meaning of contemporary global change and a revaluation of the 
imperatives for United States foreign policy. What is still more 
remarkable, however, about this body of thought is the unusual degree 
of consensus on fundamental assumptions and key recommendations. 

Beyond all controversy the studies urge a reaffirmation of America’s 
basic democratic ethos, which was once proclaimed for all the world— 
the 18th-century concept of the continuing experiment in political 
democracy, not for ourselves alone but also for all mankind. The root 
concern is freedom: its preservation, its enrichment and its extension to 
ever greater numbers of people throughout the world. 











With striking similarity of logic, and even of language, the bulk of 
the studies urge this fresh conception of our country’s basic task in the 
world—to construct a new and viable world order in which freedom can 
flourish and spread. Only on such terms can our own freedom survive. 
And any lesser aim would betray the natural aspirations of humanity. 


Search for Basic Aim 


“First and foremost the United States must have a broad, basic 
aim which responds to the deep aspirations of the world’s peoples 
as well as meets the challenge from the Communist bloc. Such 
an aim is the building, jointly with other free nations, of a new 
international order.”! 

“The challenge . . . is to build a new structure that will make 
possible the fulfillment of the basic purposes of humanity. The 
well-being and the prosperity of every nation will depend to an 
increasing degree on its participation in a complex of nations 
designed to satisfy awakening human aspirations. . . .The free 
world must devise the institutions for a world community in 
which free societies may flourish and free men have the oppor- 
tunity to realize their potentialities as human beings." 

“The basic purpose of American national policy is to promote 
and secure a structure of world relationships compatible with the 
values of the United States and the free world.” 

“. . . The most immediate objectives of the United States in 
world affairs are to maintain the peace and security of the 
American people and to promote international conditions in 
which they may continue to improve their well-being . . . [to 
establish] a world order in which all nations, large and small, 
could live in peace and security and under which their peoples 
could enjoy a growing measure of well-being.’’4 

“The goal of American foreign policy . . . should be a world 
order in which all nations can find their needs fulfilled, and all 
peoples can find the requirements for a life of hope and well- 
being. The nature of this world order is not a rigid apportion- 
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ment of power, nor a universally accepted way of life. It is a 
community of diverse peoples, cemented by a recognition of law, 
resting upon a wide range of regional and international insti- 
tutions.”’5 

“We cannot escape—and indeed should welcome—the task 
which history has imposed on us. This is the task of helping to 
shape a new world order in all its dimensions—spiritual, economic, 
political, social.’’6 

These various expressions are deeply rooted in the traditional 
American faith in the natural worth and inalienable liberty of the 
individual. The premises on which this approach is based may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The natural aspiration of the human race is toward individual 
freedom, in free and independently developing national societies, within 
a pluralistic and interdependent world community. 

2. Until such a community comes into being freedom in any part of 
the world is in peril. . 

3. The major threat to freedom is communism, which seeks to estab- 
lish a totalitarian world order that is hostile to the individual’s natural 
aspirations, is irreconcilable with pluralism and is incompatible with 
the survival of freedom—our own as well as that of other national 
societies. 

4. The establishment of a pluralistic world community based on 
consent must therefore be the long-range aim of the United States, 
working in concert with other non-Communist societies. 

This is the basic expression of purpose and peril contained in these 
various studies. While there are differences in emphasis on specific 
aspects of policy, and on such questions as the cost of implementing 
recommended objectives, all study recommendations appear to stem 
from this common concept. 

As this common basic concept is expanded, further wide agreement 
among various studies emerges. 

All the reports, for example, expressly recognize the complex and 
dynamic character of the contemporary world—the rapidity of funda- 
mental, irresistible change in all aspects of human affairs. America’s 
stake in the direction of this change is usually made explicit: 


“The world’s present disorders often seem as a series of unre- 
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lated crises. Actually they reflect disintegration of a whole system 
of relationships which once provided nations with some measure 
of stability both in politics and in economics.”7 

“We... need to build into our foreign policy a more explicit 
assumption of rapid technical, social and political change every- 
where in the world, and to recognize the depth and nature of 
United States involvement in the internal affairs of every foreign 
society to which we have access.’’8 


Status Quo not Possible 


In most studies this factor of change is described as a fundamental 
challenge to United States foreign policy. Since change cannot be 
arrested, how shall we deal with it? 

So far, according to a number of reports, the United States is too 
closely identified with maintaining the status quo and too little prepared 
for the task of helping to direct contemporary changes into channels 
that are compatible with our own aims: 


“A new world is in the making. We know that the Communist 
powers will do everything they can to shape it to their will. 
Whether they can be prevented from doing so depends in large 
part upon the United States. . . . This is an age of change, of 
liberation, of promise and of hope. If America has no aims that 
go beyond maintaining the status quo, it will fall short of ful- 
filling its full promise. .. . 

“It is obvious that the policies to support such aims cannot 
be conceived and carried out purely as national policies of the 
United States or as a crusade for the American way of life. The 
search for national fulfillment in freedom and its continuing 
enrichment becomes a search for an international order in which 
the freedom of nations is recognized as interdependent, and for 
which policies must be jointly undertaken by various nations of 
the free world. Those policies should be such as to make of the 
free world a going concern in the success of which all peoples 
have a stake.”9 
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Revolutionary Changes 


“What is required first of all is that we cast aside the role of 
guardians of the status quo and start from a recognition of the 
profound changes—revolutionary is not too strong a word, and 
it does not belong exclusively to Mr. Khrushchev—that are 
rapidly transforming the world within our lifetime. These 
changes, speeded up by the strides of modern science and tech- 
nology—from the atom to the cosmos—by the force of nationalism, 
by the explosive growth of populations, and by a drastic restruc- 
turing of economic and political relationships, cannot be held 
back. If we put ourselves in the position of trying to maintain the 
illusory stability of an earlier age, we surrender to Mr. Khru- 
shchev the franchise to channel these forces of change in his 
direction. 

“If, on the other hand, we accept as inevitable the forces of 
change, if we try to assist them to find constructive expression, 
we take upon ourselves an infinitely complex, challenging and 
demanding task. This is not merely a matter of isolated programs 
of good works such as aid to India, economic development pro- 
grams or support for colonial peoples. It involves a vision of the 
total political and economic relationships that are being recon- 
structed among the nations of the non-Communist world... . 
What is required is not a magic formula, but a continuous demon- 
stration of the vital capacity for growth of free societies, in 
variegated ways, inspired by a patient but abiding vision of 
democratic progress.” 10 

The character of tomorrow’s world, in other words, will be determined 
largely by the adequacy and boldness of United States policies. 

“The men and women of our generation should know they 
have the chance to do something daring and creative. They are 
not prisoners of history; they do not have to walk a treadmill 
without alternatives or choices. They do not have to reconcile 
themselves to the loss of any value they hold dear. They can, 
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on the contrary, hold reasonably in their minds the most ancient 
and the newest of all earthly visions: a peaceful world with 
justice and well-being for all.’’!! 


U.S. Response Inadequate 


The studies are virtually unanimous in concluding that the United 
States is responding inadequately to this complex of challenges—both 
as a government and as a people. 

Many of the reports insist that neither American leadership nor the 
American people fully grasp the magnitude and many-pronged nature 
of the Communist challenge, or, indeed, of other revolutionary pressures 
on world affairs, such as nationalism, and the irresistible drive for 
economic growth in the southern two-thirds of the globe. 

Time and again various studies stress the urgency of overcoming 
this national myopia. Frequently, public apathy is attributed to failure 
of public leadership. One report claims “no special knowledge of what 
the American people will or will not do.” But, it continues: 


“We are disturbed over signs of a self-centered and short- 
sighted complacency in the national mood. We are persuaded .. . 
that with effective leadership the people can be counted on for 
greater efforts and sacrifices, provided that they have a conception 
of the immediate and distant goals.”!2 

Repeatedly the studies emphasize the long-range nature of con- 
temporary challenges, and the need for fundamental changes in over-all 
strategy, as well as short-run changes in tactics, and even in the 
administration of foreign policy. 


Drastic Overhaul Urged 


Thus two studies call for a drastic overhauling of policy-making and 
administrative machinery in order to make possible a rational and 
effective response to the challenges we face.13 Other studies focus on 
such problem areas as failure to comprehend or effectively counter the 
Soviet threat; insufficient interest or investment in free world economic 
growth and social and political development; inadequate attention to 
Allied unity and security, and to the common political, economic and 
military goals of the community of free nations; undue reliance on an 
outmoded, inflexible and inadequate military strategy; insufficient 
emphasis on domestic economic growth, technological development and 
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improvement of the quality of American life—all of which are con- 
ceived as essential elements of national power and capacity. 

Taken as a body the recommendations add up to a change in kind 
as well as degree of the national effort. 


New Scientific Dimension Stressed 


For example, a number of the studies assess existing international 
agencies, such as the United Nations, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC), not merely in terms of improved efficiency of these 
agencies, but also in terms of their ultimate usefulness as structures in 
a world community. The UN and various regional organizations are 
viewed, in the long run, as separate elements of an integrated world 
order which it should be our purpose to help construct. 

One study, devoted in particular to the profound changes which 
science and technological advance are bringing about, urges that we 
must pay far more attention than we have in the past to the impact 
of science on foreign affairs. 


“In the coming decade, science and technology will provide 
new means to use the vast resources of the oceans, to exploit the 
Arctic and the Antarctic, to explore space, perhaps to affect 
climates. Unless better ways of cooperation are established, these 
advances into new frontiers will intensify international tensions. 
Current concepts of national sovereignty are not well suited to 


the orderly regulation of these advances. . . . Policy planners will 
find it increasingly necessary to explore new types of supranational 
organization. 


“It is important to make sure that the United States advances 
rapidly in fundamental knowledge about these new frontiers and 
in imaginative new approaches to their utilization.” !4 

Finally, all the studies share a confidence that the changes called for 
are possible and manageable—that they are within our reach if we are 
willing to make the necessary adjustments and sacrifices. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Communist 
World 








THE MOST URGENT THREAT TO UNITED STATES interests, the studies agree, 
lies in the many-pronged and unremitting Communist global offensive— 
whether this conflict is characterized as ‘cold war’’ or as “coexistence.” 
Almost invariably, however, this warning is qualified. For this conflict 
is at the same time a challenge to United States and free-world policy— 
the challenge to create, in this fast-changing world, a pluralistic com- 
munity based on freedom. The threat and the challenge are inseparable, 
however, since communism, too, seeks to reconstitute the world order— 
but along totalitarian lines. 


Two Challenges 

“This situation poses a new and basic challenge to the free 
nations. Unless they grasp the real meaning of coexistence many 
of these nations and their peoples, by acting on the basis of 
illusion, will unwittingly further the Communist hopes. To avoid 
this danger, it will be essential to understand— 

“‘(a) That the basic conflict is between human freedom and 
welfare on the one hand, and totalitarianism on the other... . 

“(b) That also at issue are two rival conceptions of world 
order—one based on pluralism and diversity and the other based 
on dogmatic totalitarianism. . . . 

“(c) That in the minds of many, the United States appears as 
satisfied, comfortable, interested primarily in the status quo.... 
[often identified] with entrenched domestic interests opposing 
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necessary social change. . . . Correcting this view involves actions 
in many diverse fields, both domestic and foreign, to show sup- 
port for constructive change.”! 

This theme constantly reappears throughout the studies, whether the 
subject is basic cold war strategy or some more specific problem such 
as United States economic policies. Thus, in the economic area, one 
study makes the following assumption: 

“The most important world-wide and domestic economic 
problems which will affect the foreign policy of the United States 
in the 1960's flow from (i) the determination of the Soviet Union 
to press forward unswervingly and unscrupulously with the 
‘Marxist-Leninist’ program of communizing the entire world; 
(ii) the rapid rate of economic and industrial growth of the Soviet 
bloc; and (iii) the obvious intention of the Soviet Union to make 
full use of this growing strength to win the underdeveloped 
countries of the world for communism.”2 

It is to be expected, therefore, that a number of the studies would 
devote considerable space to fresh analyses of Soviet foreign policy 
objectives. Three aspects of this subject receive particular attention— 
(a) the role of Marxist-Leninist doctrine in Soviet foreign policy, (b) 
the possibilities of an evolutionary “mellowing” of Soviet aims and (c) 
the real meaning of coexistence. 

It is significant that most of the studies raise these three questions 
in one form or another. It is equally significant that the studies which 
examine these three questions in detail tend to arrive at very similar 
conclusions. 


Meaning of ‘Coexistence’ 


The general consensus is that (a) Communist ideology is a powerful, 
but not the only, key to Soviet aims and strategy; (b) Soviet foreign 
policy aims will be blunted only by an adequate free world strategy 
rather than by any internal “mellowing” (at least in the foreseeable 
future); and (c) Soviet foreign policy is and will continue to be ag- 
gressively expansionist on all fronts, using all available tools, not even 
excluding war. This, the studies seem to agree, is the real meaning of 
“coexistence.” 

The logic leading to these conclusions is explored in the next few 


pages. 
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Soviet Ideology and Objectives 


The Senate study devoted to the impact of ideology on the current 
world scene points out that “some observers would explain Sino-Soviet 
policy exclusively in traditional terms of ‘national interest’ and deny 
that ideology plays any real role today in its direction.” 

However, “national interest in traditional terms will hardly 
explain the world-wide scope of Soviet activities or its preoccupa- 
tion with revolutionary change throughout the world. Those 
aspects of Soviet policy reflect their peculiar ideological perspec- 
tive which inherently gives the Communists a global outlook 
focusing especially on such change. Turning to Eastern Europe, 
a Soviet quest for security could explain a national interest in 
the area. But only Communist ideology can explain Soviet dedica- 
tion to transforming by force the social and economic structure 
of Eastern Europe, which only creates increased hostility toward 
the U.S.S.R."3 

Or, stated slightly differently in another study, “since the world- 
wide triumph of ‘socialism’ would mean that the Soviet Union 
would become the dominant world power, there is no conflict 
between Soviet national power considerations and the Marxist- 
Leninist view of the process of social transformation of the world 
—so long as ‘socialism’ is defined, as it is in Soviet ideology, as 
the rule of Communist parties acting on common principles and 
with the discipline of a single camp directed by the Soviet 
Union.’ 

Thus ideology provides Soviet leaders with a “conceptual 
framework for viewing the world.” This is a central function, 
but does not mean that ideology is “the sole determinant of their 
purposes and courses of action.” As an “infallible tool of analysis 
and guide to action,” Marxism-Leninism portrays history as “a 
continuous conflict in which ‘progressive’ forces contend with 
‘reactionary’ forces and defeat them.” This “inherently irrecon- 
cilable” conflict may not require war for final victory. It is a 
process, however, which “must be vigorously abetted,” and “the 
Communist party is the chosen instrument.’’ 
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Soviet Ideology and Strategy 


It is not enough, however, to recognize that Communist ideology 
provides an important “conceptual framework” for Soviet foreign 
policy. The truly difficult problem for American leadership and general 
public is our apparent inability to comprehend the full meaning of 
this fact. Without such comprehension, the studies suggest, we cannot 
be realistic either in our interpretation of Soviet strategy or in our 
policies to counter this strategy. 

“. .. Mr. Khrushchev told us over and over again during his 
visit to the United States what he had meant by saying, ‘We will 
bury you.’ So far, however, the people of the United States have 
not absorbed this information into their thinking and are far 
from having reflected an awareness of it in their national policy 
or their foreign policy. Mr. Khrushchev thinks that this is no 
accident, that our society is incapable of responding to the 
conditions now existing in the world... . 

“The Soviet leaders . . . see the world in a process of transition, 
in which one social order has outlived its usefulness and is being 
replaced by a new one. This process they believe to be an 
inevitable one, determined by the ‘laws of history’ but requiring 
their active aid. . . . The world is divided into two camps, one 
representing declining capitalism and the other rising socialism; 
and between these two camps a fundamental and inevitable con- 
flict exists. This conflict need not result in war, but whether it 
does or not depends primarily upon whether capitalism is graceful 
or stubborn about recognizing that it is outworn.’’6 

As far as Mr. Khrushchev is concerned, it is irrelevant that we believe 
“the essential quality of our system is not ‘capitalism,’ but freedom.”7 

In short, “the basis of the Soviet outlook is that it is committed 
to work by all possible means toward the conversion of non- 
Communist states, toward their inclusion in the ‘Socialist camp’ 
and toward their ultimate transformation along the lines of the 
Soviet model. This must be taken as fundamental, as constant for 
the immediately foreseeable future, and as a basic factor in any 
aspect of the international situation.’’® 
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“Their orbit is regarded as a permanent Communist area from 
which no defection will be permitted and in which no outsider 
is entitled to interfere. The rest of the world, the other camp, is 
open country for Communist manipulation and infiltration for 
the purpose of bringing about the inevitable expansion of Com- 
munist control.”9 

What kind of tactics does the Soviet Union find appropriate to this 
strategic view? 

“Military conquest, subversion and violent revolution have all 
been used by the Soviet regime, and may be used again, but they 
are only some of the possible ways by which the further trans- 
formation of the world is to be realized. . . . This is not simply a 
challenge of possible military attack or of political subversion 
but also a deadly contest between different ways of organizing 
society and using resources . . . The Soviet commitment .. . is 
a dynamic commitment which . . . is not subject to stabilization, 
especially in these times of rapid and far-reaching social 
change.”’!10 


Is Soviet Society ‘Mellowing’? 


The Senate study on United States policy toward the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe devotes considerable space to the question of 
whether or not Soviet society is “mellowing” internally and, of more 
specific concern, “whether it is reasonable for us to anticipate changes 
in the foreseeable future in the character of the objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy as a result of internal changes in the Soviet Union.” 

This study catalogues a number of important internal changes since 
the death of Stalin. Among these are improved living and working 
conditions—among both urban and collective farm workers—with higher 
incomes and reduced prices for consumer goods. Economic incentives— 
as Opposed to coercion—are more widespread. New legal codes are more 
liberal, although Soviet law “still emphasizes the protection of the State 
more than the civil liberties of its citizens.” The iron curtain is less 
impervious; there is evidence of intellectual ferment; and “there has 
been a change in the style and in some aspects of the administration 
of the government,” leading to the “emergence of the party as the 
predominant force not only in Moscow, but throughout the country.”11 
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'Too Versatile’ 


Paul Carmack in 
The Christian Science Monitor 














What is the explanation for such changes and what do they signify 
in terms of the evolution or “mellowing’ of Soviet life and society? 
Two points of view are prevalent. 

The first is that the changes reflect “democratic pressures from 
below,” a result of “successful technical modernization of the 
Soviet Union,” as a by-product of higher educational levels, grow- 
ing self-confidence and independent-mindedness in the popula- 
tion—the emergence, in short, of a “new middle class.” 

It is contended, however, that there are four main weaknesses 
in this line of argument. “Pressures from below’ are almost 
inconceivable “in a state where all organizations are directed by 
the ruling party from above.” There is, in fact, no evidence that 
channels exist, in the Soviet system, “for the manifestation of 
such pressures.” 

Moreover, as the experience of Nazi Germany showed, “given 
a ruthless totalitarian party in power, a consistent denial of free- 
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dom is perfectly possible in a modern industrial country with a 
highly educated population.” 

Nor can the reforms described above be construed as “ ‘democra- 
tization’ in the Western sense of the word. They do not touch 
the party’s monopoly of control over all aspects of Soviet life; 
indeed .. . the party has been strengthened in this period.” 

Finally, the emergence of the Soviet Union as a conservative 
and satisfied “affluent society” is a possibility which cannot be 
excluded, “but is not likely to be of significance in the near 
future.” More likely, productivity will increase sufficiently “to 
heighten the allegiance of the population . . . but will fall far 
short of abundance.” The Soviet economy will probably continue 
to emphasize heavy industry “for a long time to come.” 

A more credible explanation of post-Stalin developments, 
according to the studies, is that they “may be understood as 
calculated efforts on the part of the leadership to rationalize and 
modernize certain areas of administrative and cultural life, [and] 
to increase efficiency and output by calling upon voluntary initia- 
tive at all levels.” 

The “reforms,” according to this view, “do not necessarily 
require democratic rights and freedoms in the Western sense.” 
The implication, rather, “is a more highly differentiated and 
stabilized state, less arbitrary, perhaps less totalitarian in the 
sense that the party may allow some pockets of autonomy... . 
The state would, however, still be collectivized, authoritarian, 
and centrally directed by a single and all-powerful party.” 

What, then, of the most important question for United States policy- 
makers—the effect of post-Stalin internal developments on Soviet 
foreign policy? 

There is nothing to suggest any weakening of “the Soviet 
commitment to the ultimate emergence of a Communist world 
system. .. . On the contrary, it seems at least equally probable 
that the Soviet leaders, and ... people .. . will, if events continue 
to move their way, be strengthened in the conviction that their 
view of history is correct.” 
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It is not possible, of course, to be confident of such projections, 
but it would be wishful “to anticipate a more favorable projec- 
tion.” Indeed, prudence requires us to anticipate that current 
internal trends in the U.S.S.R. “are likely to increase the 
allegiance of the population, strengthen the control of the party, 
further develop the military and economic capabilities of the 
state, and leave undiminished the commitment of the Soviet 
leadership to the objective of a world Communist system.” 

Finally, “the most significant factor” affecting Soviet per- 
sistence in its present global objectives is not the pattern of 
internal developments, “but whether or not Soviet foreign policy 
has been successful. If the Soviet Union continues to see evidence 
of its own increasing power and influence in the world, in contrast 
to a contracting situation for the non-Communist world, the 
Soviet commitment to a world Communist system is likely to be 
strengthened.” 

This, it is stated, “in any short-term projection,” is Soviet 
communism’s chief challenge to the free world. !? 


Is there ‘Erosion of Ideology’? 


Another Senate study approaches these same questions from a 
quite different tack—the “erosion of ideology,” a trend that is 
“already in motion among the East European Communist parties, 
particularly in Poland and Hungary and, of course, in Yugo- 
slavia.” This alternate train of analysis leads, however, to identical 
conclusions. 

The reasons for “erosion” include “repugnance . . . for Stalinist 
methods,” resentment of “Soviet exploitation and dominations,” 
and the impact of “events of October and November 1956.” The 
inevitable result is that “empiricism, pragmatism and even 
patriotism have reappeared.” Some peoples of Eastern Europe 
now seem to feel ‘‘they can afford the luxury of a moderate pace 
toward communism, enjoying the fruits of power on the way. 

“In time such views are bound to penetrate the Soviet party.” 
One may expect a “decline in zeal and a more relaxed rule by the 
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Communist elite... . [There may be a] transformation from a 
revolutionary creed, involving self-sacrifice, into a doctrine of 
permanent rule.” 

However, “this potential trend is likely to be slow and long 
range.”” Moreover, “there is no evidence to suggest that ‘rational’ 
management in itself is incompatible with totalitarianism. . . . 

“The rationalist tomorrow, if it ever comes, will therefore not 
be an introduction to a democratic form of government, but 
rather a stage in further totalitarian evolution, accentuating 
rationalist features present from the start and minimizing some 
of the irrational outbursts... . Such a society . . . might even be 
a more effective tool for the promotion of the international goals 
of its ruling Communist elite. 

“. .. It would be risky to base American policy on the assump- 
tion that Soviet totalitarianism is about to erode under the twin 
impact of urbanization and industrialization. . . . Khrushchev has 
been much more successful than Stalin in infusing the Russian 
society with the will to prevail over the Western world and in 
associating the Russian people with the goals of his party. .. . 
[We can expect communism] to continue stressing, first, the long- 
range goals of an ultimate Utopia, and, second, the consequent 
sacrifices necessary to achieve it, though at a diminishing rate 
of effort. 

“. .. It would be at least equally dangerous to ignore the con- 
sideration that during the next decade Soviet policy is likely to 
remain totalitarian, led by a doctrinaire Communist party, and 
dedicated to a radical change of the international order.”13 

Throughout the collection of studies, wherever the question of 
“mellowing” Soviet society and foreign policy is raised, the conclusions 
are similar—that any such trend is long range, if it exists at all, and 
that such a trend is at least just as likely to encourage a hardening, 
rather than a softening, of Soviet foreign policy objectives. 


Nature of Cold War 


The number of high level East-West contacts has markedly increased 
in recent years. Moreover, the pressure of world public opinion, 
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particularly within the democratic societies, favors further broadening 
of contacts and intensified efforts at negotiation on cold-war issues. 

It is essential, therefore, that the real nature of the conflict, and the 
real prospects for easing of tensions, be understood by both leadership 
and general public in the United States and the other democracies. 
What, realistically, can be “settled” through negotiation? 

“Mr. Khrushchev is not proposing a definitive settlement of 
conflict. So long as Soviet objectives remain unlimited—that is, if 
they can be realized only by the elimination of our non-Commu- 
nist forms of government—then a resolution of the conflict is 
possible only if we are willing to yield to the Soviet Union what 
it wants. Whatever changes in the climate may take place, or 
whatever settlements of specific issues may become possible, should 
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not be allowed to obscure the reality of this underlying condition 
of deadly conflict.” 14 

“It is the Soviet commitment to the inevitable transformation 
of al! other states to the Soviet system, by whatever means,” this 
study continues, “that is the essential cause of the ineradicable 
conflict.” 

However, “if this commitment were to change with time, the 
fundamental conflict would be eased, or at least it would no 
longer have its present unlimited character.”!> 

This, then, is the purpose of continued negotiations—to take 
advantage of changing events and to influence Soviet policy, over the 
long run, toward less hostile aims. 

“It is not possible at present to see the end of the struggle or 
to fashion a national strategy which will guarantee victory in the 
sense of the end of communism. . . . The United States can 
rationally seek . . . an eventual modification of the nature of the 
competition, a gradual change in Soviet policies so that they no 
longer suppress or threaten the liberty of other nations. Such an 
outcome—now merely a hope—will depend primarily on develop- 
ments within the Communist bloc itself, but the process will be 
influenced, perhaps considerably, by what happens outside, and 
especially by what America does or does not do.’’!6 


Continued Struggle Foreseen 


The prospect, therefore, is not settlement of the cold war, unless in 
some distant future. The prospect is rather continued struggle and, 
if our strategy is effective, perhaps gradual modification of Soviet aims. 

“All opportunities for settlement should be exploited, without 
sacrificing vital interests or concluding agreements in which those 
interests become dependent solely on the Communists’ good faith. 
Most of these efforts will be fruitless. We do not, however, know 
how the Soviet and Chinese societies will eventually evolve. The 
evidence available now does not justify a prediction of basic 
change, but it is at least possible that time will bring to the fore 
new elements less dedicated to expansion and more willing to 
settle outstanding issues with the West; the continuing process 
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of negotiation may even encourage such trends. We should be . . . 
alert to changing conditions and new opportunities.”!7 

Moreover, if the West deals effectively with the many-pronged nature 
of the Communist threat, it can hope to influence Soviet policy in areas 
other than direct East-West negotiation. A many-pronged Western 
strategy can blunt Soviet strategy by narrowing Soviet prospects or 
expectations. 

“The minimum requirement presented by the Soviet challenge 
is to keep certain dangerous or undesirable things from happen- 
ing. We are obliged to do all we can to prevent the further 
spread of Soviet control over other peoples and territories. This 
involves a combination of military, political, economic and cul- 
tural efforts, depending on the particular circumstances. If this 
aspect of our policy is successful, we then have the opportunity 
to influence the longer-term course of events in a more favorable 
direction.” 18 

“We are in a period in which the decisive theatre of action for 
us is to be found in the creation of vital growth of the non- 
Communist world as a major objective of our policy. This is 
necessary and desirable in itself—to create the environment most 
favorable to the growth of our own free society; but it is also 
the course of action most likely to influence the development of 
the Soviet Union over the long term toward a modification of 
those expectations which now encourage an expansionist Soviet 
policy.’’19 


Recommendations for U.S. Policy 


The most exhaustive treatment of United States policy toward the 
Soviet Union is contained in the Senate study devoted to United 
States-U.S.S.R. relations. In the main, recommendations of this report 
appear to be consistent with the recommendations of other studies, 
although, at the level of detailed policy, there are important differences 
of opinion which will be noted in appropriate later chapters of this 
survey. 


Arguing that the “unlimited objectives of Soviet policy . . . 
must be resisted until they are changed,” this study suggests that 
“the policy most likely to influence the Soviet Union in a 
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favorable direction over a long period of time is the development 
of a healthy economic and political growth among the non- 
Communist nations of the world.” While pursuing this aim, the 
United States must prevent the Soviet Union from “further 
extension of its power and influence, wherever possible”; must 
maintain a “gross equilibrium of military power” as a deterrent 
to war; and must exploit “contradictions . . . dilemmas and errors 
in Soviet policies.” Simultaneously, “we should be continuously 
prepared to explore through negotiations the settlement of any 
outstanding problems.” Such a strategy requires, on the part of 
the American public, “a steady, unemotional understanding of 
the fundamental nature of the conflict.” We must not swing 
wildly from optimism to despair, nor permit ourselves to be 
manipulated by “ ‘atmospheric’ changes in Soviet policy.”2° 


Red China: Special Problem 

As would be expected, most of the studies dealing with the cold war 
and the Communist threat concentrate their attention on the Soviet 
Union, the major power in the Communist orbit. One study points out: 

“The Eastern European countries are too small to threaten 
the peace, and are in any case dominated by the U.S.S.R. How- 
ever, the increasing military and economic power of Communist 
China (not a Soviet satellite) may very well lead to further 
aggressive adventures for territorial and ideological conquest; 
it is apparent, moreover, that the U.S.S.R. will have less and less 
influence over the national-power decisions of China. . . .”2! 

A number of the studies discuss China problems of United States 
foreign policy, but only one of the Senate studies treats the topic in 


depth or offers detailed new approaches to our China policy. Some of the 
major assumptions of this latter study may be summarized as follows: 


“. . . The [Chinese] Communists have achieved impressive 
results in the opening stages of their campaign for economic 
development, even if some claims appear to be greatly inflated. 

“The Chinese Communists have created a powerful state in 
which ... the authority of the Communist party remains supreme 
and unchallengeable. . . . It is extremely unlikely . . . that the 
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present regime will be seriously challenged by internal discord 
in the near future... . 

“Communist China is very likely to emerge as one of the world’s 
major powers in the late 20th century . . . [presenting] dangers 
to Asia and to the world... . 

“The Sino-Soviet alliance is currently based upon vital mutual 
interests. .. . Yet the long-term solidarity between the U.S.S.R. 
and Communist China is by no means assured. 

“Communist China regards the United States as its major 
opponent, and naturally it desires the reduction of American 
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influence in Asia. There is virtually no chance that Communist 
China would consider any basic concessions on current issues to 
secure a shift in American policy. At the same time, the Chinese 
Communists are not in favor of war with the United States and 
there are also some issues, both now and in the future, that might 
be negotiable.’’22 

There are basically three courses United States policy might 
pursue, the study continues: ‘(a) Containment through isolation: 
. .. Our present policy. (b) The normalization of relations: [in- 
cluding diplomatic recognition, and] (c) Exploration and nego- 
tiation”—the course recommended by the study.?3 

It is significant that this study shares with a number of others 
the belief that short-run policy alternatives toward China are 
“lacking in creative possibilities.”24 There is widespread agree- 
ment that “the central issue of American policy has practically 
nothing to do with the hotly debated question of recognizing the 
Chinese Communist regime and admitting it to UN membership 
on some basis or other.’’25 

At the same time, as several studies observe, “regardless of 
what is done or not done on the specific question of recognition, 
the United States will have to have lines of communication open 
to the government of Communist China because it wields power 
and controls territory which cannot be left out of account.”26 


Recommendations on China Policy 


Recognizing that opportunities are limited, but arguing that a more 
flexible and constructive approach is desirable, the Senate study dealing 
primarily with United States China policy recommends a two-stage 
“multifaceted” approach with three basic objectives: 


““(a) To test the willingness of Communist China to coexist 
with us. 

“‘(b) To seek an expanded policy that would retain certain firm 
commitments, but also present a more dynamic, flexible and 
positive tone. | 

“(c) ... To make possible a greater degree of collective agree- 
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ment on the China issue among the major nations of the free 
world, and hence provide a firmer basis for collective action if 
and when necessary.”27 

The first stage would involve limited exchanges of journalists, and 
later, scholars and commercial representatives, plus informal discussions 
among leaders (but not involving the Executive branch). Simultaneously 
informal discussions would be held between the United States and our 
key allies and leading “neutrals,” seeking cooperative thinking on the 
issues. 

The second stage would place United States-China trade on the same 
basis as United States-Soviet trade, leading, if feasible, to a United States- 
Chinese treaty of commerce and, later, de facto recognition of Peiping. 
Simultaneously, in conference with our allies and “neutrals,” the United 
States would further a four-point program involving: 

“Admission of Communist China to the United Nations; 
recognition of the Republic of Taiwan; the seating of this 
republic in the [UN General] Assembly; the enlargement of the 
Security Council to include India and Japan as permanent mem- 
bers, as well as China.”28 

This study also makes the point that “if a policy aimed at 
meeting the threat of Chinese Communist expansion is to be 
effective, it must have the understanding and support of the 
major Asian nations that border China’’?? and further “that we 
will need a bold, dynamic program of international economic 
cooperation with non-Communist nations, especially in the Asian- 
African world,” if this general approach to China policy is to 
succeed.30 

This last point is echoed in a number of the other studies and 
is, in fact, the principal recommendation of several: 

‘. .. All roads seem to lead back to the importance of economic 
development in the non-Communist parts of Asia, to serve as an 
economic and ideological counterweight to China.’’3! 

“We must, above all, give sympathetic and imaginative con- 
sideration to the problems and the hopes of the countries around 
the rim of Asia.’’52 


Finally, on the Red China question, there is general agreement among 
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the studies touching on the issue that United States policy must not be 
based on the assumption of an early rupture between Red China and 
the Soviet Union, even though our policies should be prepared to 
capitalize on such a rupture if it develops. 

‘*... We must avoid, wherever possible, courses of action which 
seem to drive China closer to the Soviets; and be prepared for 
new situations as relations between these two massive powers 
undergo change.’’33 

“We cannot count on... [any] optimistic expectation that a 
Chinese-Soviet rift will take care of our problems for us... . It 
would be more prudent for us to assume the relative cohesion 
and mutual reinforcement of the bloc.’’34 

“It would probably be idle to expect an open break between 
the two states at this stage, given their common aspirations, the 
Soviet willingness to promote industrialization in China, the 
continued Chinese commitment to such rapid industrialization 
and, above all else, given their mutual hostility to the external 
world and their conviction that their form of socio-economic 
organization is bound to prevail through a process of continuing 
conflict with the declining capitalist world.’’3> 


Summary 


In short, the area of maneuver for United States foreign policy in 
direct relationship to Communist China is limited, as it is in our 
relationship to the Soviet Union. The critical issues dividing the 
United States from both major Communist powers are not susceptible 
to solution, but only to gradual evolution. 

Our area of maneuver for indirect policy is, on the other hand, 
broad and susceptible to a dynamic and flexible strategy. We can, by 
adequate and imaginative policies, contribute to the growth of a viable 
economic and political climate throughout the non-Communist world. 

Only by tailoring our policies to these broad objectives can we 
hope, in the long run, to frustrate communism’s global aims and, 
thereby, to bring about a moderation in Soviet and Red Chinese 
policies. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


Divided Europe 








“A THEME WHICH RUNS THROUGH the American outlook on the 
world since far back in our history has been the common heritage 
notes one of the Senate studies. “Two 
world wars and especially our experience since the second have 
left no doubt that the future of America is tied to that of the 
Atlantic community, which includes Western Europe and the 
entire Western Hemisphere. However we view the future, it is 
hard to imagine America’s place in the world other than in close 
association with its partners in Europe, in Canada and in Latin 


of Western civilization,’ 


America.”’! 


Atlantic Partnership Fundamental 


This theme is echoed throughout the body of studies on which this 
survey is based. From whatever aspect United States foreign policy is 
viewed, there is unanimous agreement that the foundation stone of 
United States foreign policy is the Atlantic community and, especially, 
the North Atlantic alliance. 

It is on this base that the various studies propose to erect the complex 
structures of United States global strategy—political, economic and 
military. This is not to deny, as one study puts it, that “concern with 
events taking place in Asia must assume an equivalent priority in the 
coming decade.”’2 

Politically, for example, the Atlantic partnership is generally viewed 
in the studies as a framework within which the free world nations can 
integrate their policies, increase their interdependence, and progress 
toward ever greater unity as a community. Yet this solidarity should 
not be exclusive: 
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“It should not represent, or appear to represent, a common 
front against non-Western nations of the free world. It is rather 
a means by which nations which value freedom can serve the 
general cause of freedom.’ 

NATO, the military expression of this solidarity, ‘has deeper 
roots” than mutual defense; ‘in one form or another it must 
survive whatever transformations in the world situation the next 
decades may bring.”’ Thus, “such developing political institutions 
as the NATO parliamentarians, frank face-to-face exchanges 
among leaders of the member states and occasional NATO con- 
ferences like that held in London in June of 1959, are part of the 
process by which the common interests of the community are 
given form.’’4 


The ultimate common interest is the construction, by consent, of a 
world order within which free societies can survive and flourish. The 
patterns of consent developed by the sovereign but interdependent 
nations of the Atlantic community are, therefore, integral elements of 
this future world order. 

This concept of ultimate common purpose is explicit in a number 
of the studies, and is implied in others. It becomes, in effect, the test 
by which the adequacy of inter-Allied policies is measured. 


European Political Integration 


“U.S. postwar policy toward Western Europe has emphasized 
unity as a prerequisite of strength,” notes the Senate study dealing 
with this area. “The United States, through its support of Euro- 
pean recovery, has sought to promote the unity of all of Western 
Europe including the United Kingdom.”’> 

That this United States objective is still valid is the assumption 
of this and all other studies touching on the question. Indeed, 
“development of a unified Europe is in line with the interests of 
the Atlantic community as a whole as well as of the United 
States.” Yet, in the light of ultimate goals, there is an important 
proviso: ‘that there be a parallel movement toward greater North 
Atlantic unity.”7 In fact, however, progress toward these goals has 
been limited: 
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“|. . The unification process has led only to the creation of 
organizations whose membership represents fragments of the 
European whole. .. . Moreover, there is a trend toward exclusive 
continental unity which may adversely affect progress toward a 
more broadly based community. Even within the existing supra- 
national institutions there appear to be trends away from supra- 
nationality in deference to national sovereignty.’’§ 

The reasons for this imperfect progress are various—lack of “‘a 
coherent expression of purpose and objectives . . . national and 
ideological diversity of . . . [the European movement’s] leader- 
ship . . . divergent motives and objectives of the many private 
groups and organizations which have embraced unity . . . absence 
of a clearly defined program . . . [lack] of sustained popular 


support.’’? 


Nationalism and World Planning 

The resurgence of nationalism in Europe, especially since 1953, is 
also a factor, and one to which past United States policies have con- 
tributed. The restoration of the European economy, with United States 
aid, has resulted “in a feeling of new confidence” and sense of inde- 
pendence. Disagreements within NATO, particularly over the decision- 
making process, and with respect to the dispersal of nuclear weapons, 
have added further impetus to this nationalism. 

Yet the form this nationalism occasionally takes—as in de Gaulle’s 
France—may in fact be consistent with larger realities. De Gaulle, for 
example, “maintains that the inescapable unity of world-wide com- 
mitments by the allies demands unity of world-wide strategic planning.” 
In this planning he simply demands parity for France with Britain and 
the United States.10 

The lesson for United States policy, according to this study, is 
to chart a “new approach” to Western Europe, since our task is 
“fundamentally different from what it was in the period immedi- 
ately following World War II: no longer is it a question simply 
of giving goods, treasure and arms to war-ravaged nations, but the 
problem is to reconcile the diverse and often divergent interests 
of our principal NATO partners within the framework of a 
strengthened Atlantic community.”!! 
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Within the alliance America must stress “compliance rather 


than strength.” The spirit of the community, “if not the sub- 
" must be “equality.” In fact, “the stability of NATO's 
component parts is essential to an effective Western community— 


stance,’ 


one based on the positive assertion of cooperation rather than on 
the negative fear of internal and external dangers.” 

In summary, “an effective American policy for Europe must be 
based on the recognition that a political community is only as 
strong as its component parts. In strengthening its NATO part- 
ners, the United States may well run the risk of promoting 
European unity at the expense, or to the detriment, of the Atlantic 
community. Overcoming these risks, however, is a function of 
forthright leadership. . . .”"!2 

Should greater political and economic unity emerge in Europe, with 


overtones of a “third force,”” new problems would arise for the United 
States. 


It should be recognized, too, the Rockefeller report on foreign 
economic policy points out, that a fully integrated European 
economic system will “represent trade interests larger than our 
own.” Ultimately, if this should prove a threat, the report con- 
tinues, “we must be prepared to make bolder commitments. . . 
to be effective in negotiating with Europe directly or with other 
areas against Europe’s trade bids with them.’’!3 


Economic Integration and its Effects 


The instruments of Western European integration now in 
operation are largely economic and functional. They have con- 
tributed to the rapid economic and technological progress of the 
region, “one of the most remarkable phenomena of the postwar 
era.” However, “the search for new forms of regional cooperation 
is giving rise to controversies within the Western community. . . . 
There is now a danger that Europe might be split into two rival 
economic groups . . . a conflict [which] could endanger the con- 
tinued solidarity of the Western alliance.’’!4 

From the point of view of American interests, European economic 


integration presents some immediate problems, whether or not the 
rivalries of European economic blocs are resolved: 
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1 “As the Europeans recover their prewar competitive position, 
some American firms may find it difficult to hold their own in 
foreign markets to which they gained access in the immediate 
postwar period. Adjustments of this sort, however, often indicate 
a stabilization of the West’s long-range trade relationships, rather 
than a structural decline in the American competitive position.’’!> 
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These problems—and others, such as the United States balance-of- 
payments deficit, with its resulting high outflow of gold—“must be 
viewed in a proper perspective.” 

“On balance, the United States has many reasons to be confident 
concerning its future international trading position. But, as the 
leader of the free world, it has a special obligation to keep a 
watchful eye on all the factors which affect its international 
economic position, and to correct any imbalances which tend to 
weaken that position. In the process of correcting imbalances, 
emphasis should be placed on new, imaginative, liberal solutions 
rather than upon narrow, timeworn, protectionist measures. At 
the present time the prospects are for a period of keen competition 
between Europeans and Americans which should prove generally 
invigorating and wholesome to the entire Western economic 
system.” 16 

In summary, “the prospect of an integrated Europe is certainly 
one of the most significant and potentially promising develop- 
ments on the international economic horizon.” There are, how- 
ever, two Caveats: 

“The first is economic. The United States no longer should be 
indifferent to the amount of discrimination which might in the 
future accompany . . . integration. The United States should seek 
to make sure that the level of the common tariff which is eventu- 
ally to be erected around the Common Market shall not, on the 
whole, involve a higher degree of protection than now prevails. 
The United States should also study the possibility of entering 
into reciprocal trade agreements with the Common Market as a 
single entity... . 

“The second caveat is political. . .. It would be unfortunate... 
if . . . [the Common Market] should lead to the division of 
Europe into two rival trading blocs or to a permanent loosening 
of political ties between Great Britain and the Continent.”!7 


Global Ties Envisaged 


Finally, the larger global objectives which the Atlantic com- 
munity nations share impose mutual imperatives. “A much 
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higher degree of economic policy coordination among the allies 
will be necessary. .. . The West will require an agreed system of 
economic ground rules. . . . Cross-Atlantic economic ties should 
now be greatly broadened and strengthened .. . 

“It is in the interest of the United States and the free world 
that the growth of the European economies should not be 
hindered by American economic policies of a protectionist char- 
acter. The United States can best maintain its position of eco- 
nomic leadership by creating the conditions which foster the 
steady growth of its prodigious productive powers. Given vigorous 
economic leadership, the Western allies can proceed together with 
the task of transforming the face of the free world.”18 

Various business groups which have had a keen interest in the 
study of European economic integration have also favored the 
above policy recommendations in broad lines. Notably the 
National Planning Association has called for stronger Atlantic 
community ties to prevent friction from arising among various 
Allied trading systems. Its Steering Committee “strongly supports 
the serious consideration now being given by the Western gov- 
ernments concerned to transforming the OEEC into the OAEC 
[Organization for Atlantic Economic Cooperation] and urges 
that its functions be broadened to include, at a minimum, the 
coordination of national economic policies, particularly as they 
affect trade and investment, and the carrying on of joint aid pro- 
grams in the underdeveloped countries.” !9 

A study of the Committee for Economic Development sees in 
the current American balance-of-payments problem “evidence 
that the world is in motion—on the economic front as on others.” 
In view of domestic inflation, it is only normal that the United 
States should experience difficulties in foreign trade and payments. 
We are, however, “entitled to expect and insist upon progressive 
dismantling of restrictions on U.S. exports.” The long view re- 
quires us, nonetheless, to foster world economic growth “within 
the framework of a free world trading system... . . Access to the 
United States market can be the link holding the free world 


economy together.”?° 
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Joint Allied Strategy 


Three aspects of joint Allied strategy are examined in considerable 
detail in several of the reports. These are joint political policies, 
particularly toward the Communist bloc; joint military strategy; and 
the special problem of Eastern Europe. One of the Rockefeller reports 
states the basic challenge in terms that are consistent with the conclu- 
sions of several other studies: 


“Today the basic objective of the Soviets falls within the 
historic pattern of European conquerors. There is no doubt but 
that their aim has been and remains that of bringing Europe 
under their control. .. . 

“It was not until the 20th century that the possibility arose 
of a single hostile force dominating the whole Eurasian continent, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores. This possibility 
was brought to the point of serious issue under the Axis powers— 
the German-Japanese alliance. It has emerged once more with 
the alliance of the Soviets with Communist China. 

“Thus Soviet power stands today—an aggressive military force 
backed by tenaciously held dogma—active on both the European 
and Asian scenes.”2! 


Europe's Central Role 

The present strategic situation is, in other words, global in dimen- 
sion. Within that dimension Western Europe occupies a critical 
position. 

“All strategic considerations of the cold war point to the 
indispensability of Western Europe. Although the free world 
cannot afford to lose any major region to the Soviet bloc, Western 
Europe is the one center outside of the United States which is 
most essential as a power base in the defense of freedom as a 
whole.”’22 

The threat is in part military, and an adequate Allied military 
capability is the sine qua non of Atlantic community strategy. Yet the 
Communist threat is many pronged. It cannot be restrained by limited 
response, but only by a coordinated global strategy which employs 
political and economic, as well as military, weapons. 


In fact “there has taken place an important shift in Soviet 
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short-term policies which is still not sufficiently appreciated in 
the West. 

“The objective of Soviet policy toward the advanced industrial 
countries now and in the near future appears to be not a social 
transformation of these countries, but a modification of their 
national policies. . . . It is not a question, in any short-range 
projection, of trying to communize the countries of Western 
Europe, but rather of seeking to bring about changes in the 
policies of their ‘bourgeois’ governments. . . . This means changes 
that will have the effect of weakening the Western alliance; later, 
it may be hoped to encourage these governments to orient their 
policies more favorably toward the Soviet Union and to make 
their industrial output available to the Soviet economic com- 
plex.”’23 

This issue is vital because “the direction of the flow of the 
industrial output of Western Europe is a major factor in the 
world power balance.” Soviet propaganda emphasis on expanded 
East-West trade, on Western European nationalism and on popu- 
lar pacifist sentiments everywhere in the world thus takes on 
new meaning. “European nationalism can be encouraged to 
retard or reverse Western political, economic and especially mili- 
tary cohesion.” Manipulation of popular “atmospheric” issues in 
world public opinion—world peace, “competitive coexistence,” 
vaguely worded proposals for general disarmament—serves the 
same Soviet objective.*4 

“The Berlin situation is a cardinal example. The manner in 
which the crisis was precipitated by the Soviet government and 
the kind of arrangements which it has proposed indicate that 
they are more interested in pursuing their political and strategic 
aims than in settling an international issue. The United States 
cannot accept, under the guise of compromise or the easing of 
tensions, measures which would abandon West Berlin to Com- 
munist rule, dissolve NATO, allow West Germany to fall within 
the Soviet orbit, or otherwise undermine the free states of 
Europe.”’5 
A coordinated Allied strategy, in all aspects of policy, is there- 
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fore essential. One of the Senate studies, for example, urges Allied 
adoption of a “much wider interpretation” of the concept of 
“strategic goods” which may, by Allied agreement, be sold to the 
Soviet bloc. “It is myopic ... to sound alarms on the one hand 


about the Communists’ economic offensive and on the other hand 
to exchange, for Communist toys, cars, musical instruments, furs 
and vodka, capital goods which will help to relieve the Commu- 
nists’ planning bottlenecks.’’26 

Other studies, however, endorse the expansion of East-West trade in 
the interests of expanding contacts and thereby contributing, at long 
range, to the relaxation of tensions. 


Special Problem of Eastern Europe 

A difficult challenge to Allied policy, to which several studies devote 
great attention, is the question of Eastern Europe. The problem is 
difficult because moral as well as strategic issues are deeply involved. 
Essentially the question is whether the Western allies can or should 
accept Soviet hegemony over the European satellites as an accomplished 
fact. 

The studies are generally agreed that the area of maneuver for 
Western policy is extremely limited, but that the moral issue 
cannot be set aside. It “‘stems chiefly from a crass violation by the 
Soviet Union of the principle of self-determination . . . Is this 
not at the core of our conflict with communism: the latter’s denial 
of ‘spontaneity’ and its insistence that all decision and wisdom, 
all keys to the future reside in a self-appointed and self-perpetuat- 
ing vanguard?”’27 

There is small prospect that the present situation, “of Eastern 
European dependence and clear Soviet primacy,” will change 
radically in the foreseeable future. It is more likely that time will 
dim the memory, in Eastern Europe, of alternative social systems; 
that economic conditions will improve considerably; and that 
the U.S.S.R. will not allow that degree of “relaxation” which 
would threaten to “unravel the: whole fabric of Communist 
control.”’28 

The prognosis for the next five or ten years is that “the 
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peoples of Eastern Europe will, in varying degrees from country 
to country, be more inclined to take their Communist regimes as 
a fact of life . . . with little expectation of a change of system . . 
but with, perhaps, increased ability . . . to reach a tolerable 
accommodation with their rulers, to blunt the edge of govern- 
mental pressures, and even to make limited gains in material 
conditions and private, if not public, freedom. . . . The course of 
such developments in Eastern Europe is likely to be decisively 
affected by the presence or absence of reinforcing developments 
within the Soviet Union itself . . . [because] in such a system, 
changes at the periphery cannot get very far unless they are re- 
inforced by changes in the center.’’29 


Limits of U.S. Action 

What, then, is the outlook for a morally sound and strategically 
effective Allied policy toward Eastern Europe? In general the studies 
agree that this area is a “neuralgic point” for Soviet policy. 

Therefore “U.S. policy should not work to provoke or exacer- 
bate crises within Eastern Europe between the people and their 
Communist rulers. ... [It is] highly unlikely . . . that the United 
States or the free world would benefit from a revolution which 
brought about Soviet reprisals and suppression; nor would such 
a convulsion be likely seriously to weaken the U.S.S.R. in the 
absence of a mortal crisis within the Soviet Union itself.’’3° 

On these limited terms we can do little more than “‘to foster 
such contacts with the people [of Eastern Europe] as can be made 
and to remove those barriers that can be removed.”3! 

Another study, however, envisions greater latitude for United 
States policy. Recognizing “Soviet interest in maintaining control 
over small countries on her borders” and “that the U.S.S.R. will 
not tolerate anti-Soviet or Western-aligned governments sur- 
rounding her,” this study urges that “U.S. policy should be pre- 
pared to encourage and support the efforts of the East European 
countries to control their own destinies within limits tolerable to 
the U.S.S.R.” The principal means for doing so are “encouraging 
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the expansion of trade relations between Eastern Europe and the 
non-Communist world, and . . . vigorous prosecution of cultural 
exchanges between Eastern Europe and the United States.’32 

A third study urges a much more assertive policy. Calling the 
division of Europe ‘as arbitrary as it is unnatural,” this study 
argues that “the West must support by every peaceful means 
possible the right of the peoples of Eastern Europe to achieve 
self-determination and freedom.” 

“One approach ... is... to exacerbate .. . internal differences 
[among the satellites and the Soviet Union]. . . . Appeals to 
nationalism, Irredentism and local autonomy can cause unrest 
difficult for the Soviet Union to master. . . . [We] question the 
advisability of Western aid to Poland .. . [for] would it not be 
better in the long run to force the Soviet Union to keep its own 
house in order? Would not a hungry people be more restive and 
thus increase Soviet difficulties in maintaining her control over 
Poland?’’33 

Apart from this fundamental disagreement in study recommendations 
for Allied policy toward Eastern Europe, and similar disagreements on 
the desirability of expanding East-West trade, the studies are in sub- 
stantial accord on the main issues facing the Atlantic community. 


Summary 


The overriding issue is greater Allied unity, in all aspects of strategy 
and policy, through closer consultation and deliberate efforts in the 
direction of political and economic integration. The achievement of 
this goal of unity is essential if the value system, skills and power of 
industrialized democracies are to be successfully employed in the con- 
struction of a world order that is pluralistic in its institutions, eco- 
nomically progressive and amenable to the survival and spread of 
freedom. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Developing 
World 











“OUR SUBJECT,” OBSERVES THE SENATE study devoted to under- 
developed areas, “is revolution.” 

“. .. The entire fabric of these societies . . . is being torn apart, 
the old and time-honored being replaced by totally new economic, 
political and social forms. . . . The outcome of the current revo- 
lutionary process of change can be significantly affected by what 
the United States does or fails to do. 

“... The form which the transition to modernity takes will 
affect in critical ways our most vital domestic interests.”! 

This assumption appears to be shared by all the studies and is 
made explicit in a majority of them—that United States national 
interest is directly involved in the revolutionary progress of back- 
ward societies toward modern nationhood. “An appropriate 
attitude” toward this process “must be high on the agenda of 
U.S. foreign policy.”2 The likely alternative to positive United 
States action in support of this progress is “that our children’s 
America will be a relatively much smaller democracy in an over- 
whelmingly totalitarian world.”3 “The consolidation of the new 
nations and the success or failure of their continued efforts to 
maintain their independence may well be decisive in determining 
the outcome of the current struggle [between freedom and totali- 
tarianism ].’4 
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But a larger, world-community purpose must also motivate United 
States policy toward these emerging societies. Referring particularly to 
the countries around the rim of Asia, one study says: 


“[ Their] secure independence . . ., their progress in terms of 
human welfare and political maturity, their growing capacity to 
defend themselves—these the United States desires to see and, 
insofar as it can, to help. But such objectives cannot be thought 
of as related exclusively or even principally to the problems of 
power and military security. They must be ends pursued for their 
own sake.’’> 


What U.S. Hopes For 

These interests are compatible, however. If the long-range goal of 
United States policy is the creation of a viable, pluralistic world com- 
munity whose climate is favorable to the growth of freedom, then 
immediate United States interests may be described as “the emergence 
of nation states which: 


1. Maintain their independence of powers hostile or poten- 
tially hostile to the United States. 

“2. Maintain a peaceful relationship with their neighbors. 

“3. Progressively meet the aspirations of a majority of their 
people without resort to totalitarian controls. 

“4. Cooperate in international undertakings of an economic, 
political and social nature. 

“5. Move toward increasingly wide and responsible participa- 
tion by all groups in political, social and economic processes under 
stable rules of law, that is, toward their own version of working 
democracy.”’6 


The United States, in other words, by “acting according to its 
own best instincts and traditions . . . is meeting the deep necessities 
of the cold war. [For] the development of free institutions, 
economic progress and advancing well-being will, if consistently 
and imaginatively furthered, prove not only desirable in them- 
selves but the best over-all strategy for warding off the expansion 
of the Communist empires.’’7 
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Nationalism 


“In essence, nationalism is the assertion by a people of its claim 
to a distinctive national identity, entitling it to live its own life 
in its own fashion. . . . In many spheres of vital concern to the 
new countries, however, nationalism either offers no answers or 
answers so ambiguous as to be useless.’’8 

Nationalism, this study continues, is “rarely if ever . . . a Co- 
herent and positive body of doctrine and belief.” Although na- 
tionalism, because of ‘its mass character,” is “inherently demo- 
cratic,” it also contains “ingredients which can with great ease 
be turned in undemocratic or antidemocratic directions.” It is 
nonetheless a potent force when harnessed to the “tasks of build- 
ing a modern state.”’9 


In terms of long-range United States objectives for a world order 
based on cooperation and consent, it is also important to note: 

“The sense of national insecurity and domestic instability that 
permeates the new nations has also caused them to seek haven 
in the new internationalism of the mid-20th century. The United 
Nations and its related specialized agencies provide instruments 
for obtaining assistance for the underdeveloped areas, for encour- 
aging self-determination and freedom from colonialism, and for 
maintaining security against external threats. The new nations 
also look to regional groupings based on old cultural ties . . .””10 

The nature of emergent nationalism therefore dictates certain 
principles to guide United States policy: 

“U.S. policy should start from the fact that its primary interest 
toward the underdeveloped countries is in their continued inde- 
pendence. Our aim should be to cooperate with each nation for 
this purpose on as wide a front as is acceptable to it. 

“. .. It is important to approach their problems with a sense 
of history. . . . It will be essential to display patience and tolerance 
for developments which do not follow the Western democratic 
model... . 

“The United States should not judge the new nations by 
standards derived from its own experience. . . . Even if democratic 
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government consolidates itself in the new nations, many of its 
socio-economic forms will differ profoundly from those of the 
Western world. But that should be accepted as part of the 
international pluralistic world order which we wish to pro- 
mote.”!1 


Neutralism 


It is an important fact that most of the contemporary neutral 
nations ‘“‘are new and weak nations” which “are not quite sure 
of who or what they are,”’ and which therefore “tend to place the 
burden of proof concerning motives and objectives on their former 
colonial masters, who are associated with their lack of freedom 
in the recent past.” 

Moreover, “[nonalignment] also has the very practical effect 
of maximizing the power of neutralist nations in world diplomacy 
and is thus a response to their weakness. Possessing neither mili- 
tary nor economic strength, the neutralists have developed the 
tactics of negotiation into an effective instrument of policy. The 
growth of world public opinion has had the effect of democratiz- 
ing diplomacy.” !2 

In summary, the neutrals among the new nations see in their 
policy: “(1) The reflection of their desire to concentrate on 
domestic economic development, free of military burdens asso- 
ciated with the cold war; (2) a political necessity dictated by 
domestic public opinion; (3) an opportunity to maximize their 
international role ...; (4) a reflection of their rejection of 
‘imperialism’ and of their unwillingness to embrace communism; 
(5) an opportunity to promote peace.’’!3 

These assumptions about neutralism are widely shared by the 
various studies, which also tend to agree on the general implica- 
tions for United States policy. In essence, these implications are 
that we “should not discriminate against states which choose to 
remain uncommitted” and that “those who choose to become 
allies should benefit mainly in terms of greater confidence in 
their military security.” !4 
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Several of the studies, however, display sharp disagreements on the 
value to free world security of some existing military alliances with 
emerging nations. 


Militarism and Totalitarianism 


In a projection over the next decade, relating specifically to 
Southeast Asia, one study declares that “present trends are 
bound to lead to the establishment of totalitarian, probably 
Communist, regimes, perhaps after a few more rounds of efforts 
on our part to bolster governments which are at best static and 
in some cases inefficient and corrupt, unless we are willing to 
undertake, in partnership with the peoples of Southeast Asia, 
bold and imaginative new action programs.”!5 

Other studies reflect similar concern. In general, however, the 
studies distinguish between “traditional oligarchic dictatorships 
which rested on military support to prevent change,” on the one 
hand, and, on the other, regimes in which “the military is the 
only trained and disciplined organization capable of effective 
administration.” We should ask, in the case of an indigenous 
military or authoritarian regime, “Is the regime dedicated to 
improving the economic and political conditions of the country? 
Is it acting constructively to cope with problems of the society?’’!6 

“The policy of the United States should not be one of doctrin- 
aire condemnation of the authoritarian trend in Southeast Asia, 
but one that would explore all means by which these regimes 
could indeed be a short but constructive phase of transition. . . . 
Strong governments are eminently suited to implant in a new 
country the rule of law. The United States should miss no oppor- 
tunity to encourage firm observance of the rule of law. This is a 
strong ideological antidote to Communist totalitarianism in 
countries which are not yet capable of making full-blown 


democracy work.”!7 

“...It is a major and as yet unfulfilled American responsibility 
to help guide the transitional countries to employ their military 
establishments creatively. . . .’””18 
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Where the indigenous regime is repressive, static and corrupt, as for 
example in the three remaining Latin American dictatorships, the 
studies generally agree that United States policy must reflect a delicate 
balance between nonintervention and clear moral support for poten- 
tially liberalizing forces. 


Dangers of Retreat Toward Communism 

United States policy faces a more difficult challenge in those areas 
where the longer range prospect is for a retreat from any experimenta- 
tion with democracy toward totalitarianism and perhaps communism. 
Such a prospect is in direct conflict with our aim that the area of 
freedom in the world should expand, rather than contract. 

Communist tactics in furthering such trends are varied, flexible and 
difficult to counter. 

“In shaping their policy for the postcolonial nations, the Com- 
munist leaders presumably have taken note of the overwhelming 
desire in the . . . underdeveloped countries for rapid industriali- 
zation. ... [They] must have observed that all of these areas suffer 
from overpopulation, which industrialization in itself is not likely 
to resolve, and which will continue to create political and social 
tensions within the societies concerned. Indeed, these tensions may 
even be exacerbated by rapid industrial development with con- 
sequent revolutionary upheavals.” 

Communist strategy counts on the inability of democratic 
institutions to cope with such conditions. Indeed, the Communists 
assume that “mounting internal tensions will be the basis for the 
eventual assumption of power by the Communist party.’’!9 

In the face of this flexible Communist strategy, the United States 
and its democratic allies can respond with no less than bolder programs 
to accelerate economic, social and political development, including the 
development of effective free institutions, throughout the under- 
developed areas. 


Integrated Approach 


Running throughout all the studies dealing with underdeveloped 
lands is the theme that United States policy toward these areas must 
reflect an integrated approach to the broad range of problems. 
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We must recognize “that modernization is a dynamic process 
d which takes place through the interaction of the economic, po- 
st litical, social and psychological aspects of a society... . 1 Ameri- 
can policy designed to have the maximum constructive influence 
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on the course of modernization must bring together in a co- 
ordinated way all the instruments of policy—diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, military and informational.”?° 

“, .. The United States will no longer be concerned solely with 
the external relations of states; the evolution of their domestic 
life has become a direct and legitimate concern.”’2! 


“We ... need to build into our foreign policy a more explicit 
assumption of rapid technical, social and political change every- 
where in the world, and to recognize the depth and nature of 
U.S. involvement in the internal affairs of every foreign society 
to which we have access. . . . 

“It is not too much to say that, for an American in the 1960s, 
‘international affairs’ will be predominately concerned with the 
internal affairs of other countries. Most Americans in responsible 
overseas jobs already perceive that by their action—or, indeed, 
their inaction—they are deeply affecting foreign societies from 
the inside, rather than dealing with them from the outside.”22 

Expanding on this assumption, one study offers a theory of, 
and recommended approach to, the modernizing of traditional 
societies. The direction of future change in these societies “will 
depend on the realistic options which various influential members 
of those societies see as open to them.” 

There are essentially three options: (i) to resist change and 
maintain the existing hierarchy, by repression if necessary, and 
perhaps by external adventures to divert attention from internal 
dissatisfaction; (ii) “radical destruction by extremist measures .. . 
of the whole political, social and economic fabric of the traditional 
society”; and (iii) an “evolutionary transition to modernization” 
which is successful enough to discourage both repressive forces 
and violently revolutionary forces. 

The third option is, of course, the one which American policy should 
seek to make feasible and attractive. Furthermore, American policy 
must emphasize economic measures: 

“Tf the economy does not move forward in an evolutionary 
fashion, gradual evolution in other directions is not likely to be 
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persuasive. This is the central reason for the U.S. interest in the 
economic growth of the underdeveloped countries. Economic 
growth is particularly important to us, moreover, because the 
principal instruments available to the United States for influenc- 
ing the transition are economic instruments.”?3 


Problems of Economic Growth 


It seems to be the consensus of most of the studies that United States 
economic policies toward the emerging nations have been seriously 
inadequate, uncertain, short-term and lacking in urgency. 

Study recommendations for over-all United States foreign economic 
policy, including policy toward the underdeveloped areas, will be 
reviewed in Chapter V of this booklet. Following, however, are some 
of the basic principles recommended to guide United States economic 
policies toward the emerging societies: 


“The need for external assistance is a long-term matter.” There 
should be greater coordination among the free industrialized 
nations in their aid policies. Total flow of capital and technical 
assistance should be “increased from all external sources” by, at 
the end of the decade, “a factor of three or four.” Aid “should 
be coupled with expanded trade.” Loans should be “advanced 
selectively, in the amounts that can be absorbed productively, to 
countries of strategic importance with the best chance of develop- 
mental success. . . .”’24 

“The kinds of capital we offer and the purposes for which we 
encourage it to be used” should be “sufficiently varied” so that 
“lack of capital will not inhibit the growth of any important sector 


of the economy... . Leadership in underdeveloped countries 
should be encouraged to formulate their development goals in 
national terms . .. [and] to relate their own economic develop- 


ment to the growth of the international economy.” It is urgent 
“to coordinate the efforts of the increasing number of national 
and international agencies offering economic assistance.”’5 
“There must be movement of capital goods from the industrial 
to the less developed countries going well beyond the present 
volume; a massive effort to build up technical and administrative 
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competence; action to correct or minimize the effects of drastic 
swings in the prices of certain basic commodities . . . and urgent 
planning on how to tackle the population problem in the areas 
of rapid growth before it reaches the proportion of disaster.”26 

The potential influence of technical assistance programs “in 
shaping the evolution of transitional societies . . . may well be 
decisive. . . . If properly administered and staffed, these programs 
can convey an image of American purposes and modes of opera- 
tion which will encourage continuing future cooperation.”?7 

A word of caution, expressed in negative terms by one of the 
studies, is that Western aid so far has “had the effect of strength- 
ening the Socialist forces incipient in the leadership groups of 
societies in transition.” This is because the aid has necessarily 
emphasized the creation of “social overhead capital.” In the 
future, this study recommends, Western policies should seek 
“true complementarity of government and private roles in devel- 
opment” and, if necessary, should create ‘“‘mechanisms” which will 
“foster the growth of non-Socialist enterprise in the transitional 
societies.”’28 


Coordinating Free World Policies 


A number of the studies call attention to the growing capacity of 
other industrialized democracies, especially the countries of Western 
Europe and Japan, to participate more extensively in a coordinated 
program for accelerated growth of the free world economy. 


“Western Europe and Japan can and should share in these 
efforts to a much greater extent than hitherto. But their contribu- 
tion is not a substitute but a supplement to our own, which must 
also be greater than in the past.’’29 

A coordinated approach “‘offers a means of increasing the total 
effort while avoiding the difficulties inherent in the bilateral 
method.” The joint goal “should be to offer a partnership which 
appeals to... [transitional societies] as a positive and preferable 
alternative to ‘partnership’ with the Communist bloc.’’3° 


‘ 


‘... There is an urgent need for an enlightened concept of 
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the Atlantic community’s vital, long-range, collective interest in 
the non-Atlantic world, including both nonautonomous territories 
and independent states. The West must offer these areas some- 
thing more than an excessive dependence on raw material ex- 
ports. .. . Both Europe and the United States should consider 
ways in which countries at an intermediate stage of economic 
growth can be brought into the process of developing the under- 
developed countries.’’3! 

Cooperation with those of our allies which are also colonial 
powers does, of course, raise the dilemma of the “colonial issue” 
for the United States. ““We do not have the opportunity to remain 
unembarrassed on this issue.”” However, the choice is often be- 
tween “short-lived embarrassment in relations with our European 
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allies . . . and long-run, perhaps permanent, damage to our rela- 
tions with the new societies. . . .”32 


Ideally, “the essence of successful diplomacy on such issues will 
be the avoidance of absolute choice between Europe and Africa 
and the promotion of a peaceful transformation of relationships 
which prevents such choices from arising. . . . Fortunately, prac- 
tically all the European powers concerned have now shown a 
spirit of farsighted accommodation and statesmanship. . . .”33 

In summary, it is the consensus of the studies, whatever the differ- 
ences of opinion on detailed recommendations, that the industrialized 
democracies share a need and responsibility to undertake bold, co- 
ordinated action programs which will accelerate economic growth and 
social and political development throughout the non-Communist world. 
The scope of the effort must be vastly increased and better administered. 
It must be related, in the long run, to the common goal of constructing 
a viable and pluralistic world order in which all nations may advance 
toward fuller freedom and greater well-being for the individual. Only 
thus can we hope to avoid the alternative of an oppressive world order 
in which the area of freedom would steadily diminish and perhaps 
ultimately disappear. 


Regional Approaches to Policy 


The manifestations of ideological, political, social and economic 
problems in the developing world vary greatly from nation to nation, 
and from region to region, as suggested earlier. 

One of the Senate studies offers a system of classifying various under- 
developed societies into Class A, B and C nations according to the 
degree of modernization they have already achieved. This system, of 
course, cuts across all considerations by region or continent: 

“Societies in Category A «ze still close to the traditional stage.” 
This includes the new nations of Africa south of the Sahara and 
north of the Union of South Africa, and the less-developed nations 
of the Middle East and Latin America. 

“A dominant concern of American policy toward these countries 
should be to design our diplomacy, our information programs 
and our economic assistance efforts so as to communicate our 
deep concern with the modernization of their societies.”’34 

“The nations in Category B have already gone some distance 
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toward creating a minimum quantum of modern men and of 
social overhead capital.” Representative of this category are 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia. 

“... The main purpose of American policy should be to help 
focus the attention and energies of the existing leadership groups 
and of all the diverse rural and urban elements of the society on 
the constructive tasks of modernization.”35 

“The nations in Category C are committed to attempt a take- 
off into self-sustained growth and have developed the necessary 
human resources and social overhead to make this possible. . 
They require capital from abroad in substantial amounts to sup- 
plement their domestic resources.” Examples of this classification 
are India, Brazil, the Philippines, Taiwan. 

“The essential American and free world task in such countries 

. is to assure that foreign exchange is not a bottleneck during 
the take-off period.”’36 

The more traditional classification method, however, is by region 
or continent, and this is the method followed by most of the studies 


reviewed here. Therefore, in the following pages, the key assumptions 
and policy recommendations of the studies will be surveyed by regions. 


Asia 

The special characteristics of most of Asia include the appeal, 
“particularly in Southeast Asia,” of Communist methods and “a 
tendency to experiment with authoritarian political systems in 
an effort to find effective solutions to the growing problems of 
economic development, social change and administrative effi- 
ciency.”’37 

The outlook in South Asia, according to the Senate study on the 
area, is improving in some regards. “Regional cooperation is likely to 
grow” and Indo-Pakistani frictions are on the decline. The Commu- 
nists have become the leading opposition party in India, however, and 
India’s continued economic development is jeopardized by a $1 billion 
annual foreign exchange deficit.38 


In Southeast Asia “the political cultures . . . have not proved 
to be fertile ground for democratic institutions. . . . It appears 
increasingly evident that some form of national tutelage is neces- 
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sary in countries which were prevented during the colonial period 


from acquiring political experience. . . . Forms of representative 
government based on party systems are not likely to be re-estab- 
lished unless the present authoritarian regimes have succeeded in 
consolidating and stabilizing the respective countries. If... [they] 
fail, communism may eventually take over in the wake of chaos 
and despair.”39 

In Northeast Asia there are grounds for continued optimism 
for Japan’s economic future, and for a “reasonable degree of 
political stability.” Neutralism will have a “certain continuing 
appeal” in Japan, and trends suggest ‘“‘an increase of independence 
and a reassertion of initiative in Japanese foreign policy.” And 
“Japan will play an increasingly important role in the Asian- 
African world . .. in the coming decade.” In South Korea, 
democracy is in a “‘precarious condition.”” Korean reunification is 
remote, nor is there any prospect of solving the “tragic and bitter 
controversy” between Korea and Japan.*° 

Recommendations for United States policy toward Asia include the 
following: 

“The United States should take the lead in mobilizing the 
resources and talents of the free world to assist the countries of 
Asia in an assault on the problems created by rapid economic 
and social change. . . . Substantial U.S. aid will continue to be 
required ... in the next decade. . . . Private trade and investment 
can and should play a growing role. ... Multilateral cooperation 
[on aid] should be given greater opportunities and support... . 
Our aid programs should give more emphasis to identifying and 
directly attacking social problems associated with economic 
development... . 

“Diplomacy in depth [should create] continuing contacts with 
all major political and social factions in each country. . . . The 
contacts of our officials with Asian societies are too narrow and 
too limited. ... A broader and deeper understanding by Ameri- 
cans of Asian cultures, peoples and problems should be fostered. 
. .. Nonofficial organizations and individuals are most important 
in such an effort. ... 
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“The United States should . . . foster cooperation in nonmilitary 
spheres . . . [especially] regional economic cooperation. . . . The 
whole question of U.S. strategy in Asia in light of the increasing 
political and military vulnerability of our bases and the rapid 
change in military technology should be under intensive study by 
a combined American civilian-military team. . . . 

“A long-range U.S. objective . . . should be to cement regional 
accord. ... The United States should find means to contribute 
to the political education of the new countries . . . in the ways of 
effective and wholesome party politics. .. . 

“Considering the extent of economic need in India, one policy 
worth considering would be the negotiation of an agreement 
between India, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. and other 
interested countries . . . to support given segments of India’s third 
and fourth 5-year plans on the basis of long-range . . . commit- 
ments, . . . the donor nations . . . to participate in advisory 
capacities... 

“The United States should take the lead in exploring . 
bilateral and multilateral . . . [resolutions of] our economic rela- 
tions with Japan... 

“Our [Korean] aid program should be re-examined with re- 
spect to... stimulating indigenous energies . . . long-range plans 

[and] the proper balance between military and economic 
aid... [We cannot] permit any wholesale destruction of demo- 
cratic rights without some counteraction.’’4! 


Role of India 


Several studies dealing with United States policy toward Asia draw 
particular attention to the problems and opportunities inherent in 
massive free world support to India’s future growth. One study points 
to India’s $1 billion annual foreign exchange shortage, its needs in 
food and agricultural technology, and its latent vigor in the private 
sector and in small-scale enterprise. In summing up, this study declares: 

“In the coming decade India may experience either a decisive 
breakthrough into modernization under democratic auspices and 


in association with the West or a critical failure which would 
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damage, perhaps irretrievably, the prestige of democracy in India, 
if not in all of Asia. Given the relatively modest sums involved 
for both the United States and Western Europe and the enormous 
common costs of failure, this is an occasion for boldness and 
generosity.’’42 


Africa 


While the various studies admit limitations on United States policy 
maneuverability with respect to emerging Africa, a number of significant 
recommendations are offered with respect to the promotion of economic 
growth, assistance to social and political development, fostering of 
national independence and regional cooperation, and the handling of 
issues of race and color. 


Economic. “. .. Economic development is a leading goal of the 
peoples of Africa, but they may count the cost in terms of social 
and religious values that can be far removed from the area of 
economic advantage. . . . Agreements should be negotiated to 
bring African countries, as they gain their independence, under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)... . It 
is suggested that the United States use its influence on the inter- 
national level to increase the allocation of funds for African 
needs.”’43 

“The United States . . . should increase its economic aid to 
Africa. It should make greater use of multilateral arrangements, 
which are often more acceptable politically and psychologically. 
... The United States must be careful in formulating its foreign 
economic policy, including the setting of tariff rates and import 
quotas, and the disposal of agricultural surpluses.’’44 

“Economic and technological aid programs should take preced- 
ence over allocations for military purposes.’’45 

“The United States should greatly increase appropriations 
for African exchanges and educational programs of all kinds. . . . 
U.S. . .. [aid] should be channeled toward . . . building up an 
infrastructure of facilities in such fields as transportation, com- 
munications, health and education . . . [and to] stimulate long- 
term economic growth and stability.’’46 
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Social and Political. “The American attitude . . . must be one 
of sympathy and encouragement . . . sensitive to the degree of 
pride . . . [Africans] feel in their new independence.’’47 

“We have as much to give on the ideological plane as on that 
of finance and technology if we will but utilize wisely the ad- 
vantages of our historic tradition.’’48 

“The democratic forms that emerge in Africa need not be 
identical with European or American political institutions; they 
may well reflect the loyalties and values that lie deep in African 
cultures. It is of prime importance to encourage institutions . . . 
which preserve broad and effective participation in government 
and the right of public dissent from governmental action.’’49 

“. .. Nonalignment is in the best interests of the West and of 
Africa. . . . Our strategic requirements . . . will be subsidiary to 
political considerations. . . . The United States should . . . [favor] 
specific statements by the responsible [colonial] authorities about 
when and how self-government is to be attained [in remaining 
territories]... .”’50 

Racial. This study urges “extension to all [U.S.] government 
operations ... [in Africa] of existing legislation forbidding deal- 
ings by government agencies with firms that practice racial dis- 
crimination; having U.S. missions apply nondiscriminatory rules 
in personnel policies as regards local staff; and requiring U.S. 
firms operating in Africa to show that they have used all legal 
means to comply with this principle in order to receive tax 
concessions.’’>! 


Latin America 


The “drive toward economic development,” typical of the entire 
southern two-thirds of the globe, is the “central feature of the Latin 
American economy,” says one study, which then proceeds to list the 
principal hazards to orderly economic progress in the region. This basic 
analysis is paraphrased in nearly all studies dealing with Latin America. 

The rate of population growth—at 2.5 percent or more annually, the 
highest in the world—is an important part of the problem. The 
“demonstration effect” which, through movies, magazines and tourism, 
whets the Latin American appetite for progress, is another. The dis- 
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proportionate dependence on primary commodities for foreign exchange 
earnings further complicates the pattern. The technological lag in 
agriculture, which supports 50 to 60 percent of the population, intensifies 
the demand for industrialization. And, finally, the intense nationalism 
of the private sector of Latin American business, plus the traditional 
paternalism of Latin America governments, create obstacles to needed 


foreign investment—private or governmental.52 
The United States clearly has a leadership role to play in this 
complex problem. “About half of all United States trade flow is 
within the Hemisphere, almost equally divided between Canada 
and Latin America.”>3 
Foreign Capital. Foreign capital requirements of Latin America are 
divided by one study into three categories of purposes: 
“The first need is for such self-liquidating projects as hydro- 
electric installations, thermal power plants, railroads and port 
facilities, telecommunications systems. ... The second . . . is to 
realize the many opportunities for private investment for which 
Latin Americans lack the required financial resources, managerial 
experience, technological processes or technical skills. The third 
... 1s for social capital investments—roads, bridges, schools, health 
facilities, municipal water and sewage installations, irrigation and 
rural resettlement and improvement programs, urban housing 
projects ... which... are not self-liquidating. . . .””54 
In general, the various studies dealing with Latin America recom- 
mend increased levels of United States public and private investment 
in these three categories. There is also wide agreement that the efforts 
of various United States and international grant and lending agencies 
require far greater administrative coordination than now exists, and 
that regional development planning (in which the receiving nations 
have a larger planning role) should be expanded. 
Trede Problems. Some of the most critical of Latin America’s eco- 
nomic problems, however, lie in the area of trade rather than aid. 
Commodity problems of overproduction and fluctuating prices are par- 
ticularly acute. And present United States trade policies are having 
severe and deleterious effects on these problems. 
United States surplus disposal] is an example, “not only as fat 
as the United States-Latin American relations are concerned, but 
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also with respect to other friendly countries elsewhere in the 
world. 

“,.. While the adverse effects of U.S. surplus disposal programs 
cannot be eradicated, they can be minimized in various ways. . . . 
Greater efforts could be made to conduct sales at times and in 
places which are less detrimental to ordinary commercial 
activities.’’55 

Another problem arises from United States import quotas on 
certain raw materials such as lead, zinc, petroleum, copper, etc. 
In the first place, present quotas “are substantially less than the 
quantities . . . previously exported to the United States.” This 
fact, combined with “lower world market prices,” has led “to 
reduced foreign exchange earnings.” 

Several alternatives for correction of these conditions are 
possible, this study continues. These include “the possibility of 
encouraging the closing of more of the high-cost marginal U.S. 
mines” for which the quotas were designed as protection. “Read- 
justment assistance” to United States owners and workers and 
“some form of subsidy might be considered. Or, the [United 
States] stockpiles [of these commodities] could be increased. . . . 
International commodity stabilization arrangements provide 
another possibility . . .”%° 

A United States-led international effort to stabilize commodity prices 
is, in fact, urged by a number of studies dealing both with Latin 
America and with United States foreign economic policy in general. 
Another common recommendation is “greater [economic] integration 
of the Western Hemisphere as a whole,”57 or various steps toward this 
goal, such as regional common markets in parts or all of Latin America. 
Many of the studies make a specific point favoring greater initiative 
and participation by Canada in hemispheric economic and _ political 
activities. In summary, the following recommendations about United 
States policy toward Latin America are widely shared throughout the 
range of studies: 

Higher levels of sustained financial and technical assistance 
are called for—as much as “individual Latin American countries 


can productively employ in accordance with reasonable standards 
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of economic performance, until the country has achieved a satis- 
factory rate of growth on a self-sustaining basis.” “A viable 
economic and political order” is a necessary goal of United States 
policy—an order capable of dealing with “sweeping social 
changes.” A “continuously expanding economic system” is in- 
tegral to this pattern.59 And, a “main conclusion,” the United 


States “needs to be much more concerned, sympathetic and con- 
structive” in its attitude toward “the welfare and progress of our 
southern neighbors.”’6° 


Middle East 


The Senate study on the Middle East (a staff, rather than a sub- 
contracted project) calls the area “a most disorderiy part of the world; 
geographically, racially, culturally, economically and, above all, 
politically, there is a profound inconsistency about the area. . . . Thus 
there is not—nor can there be—a clearly definable Middle Fast situation, 
or a Middle East problem.”’61 

However, this study isolates several key forces and issues on which 
United States foreign policy should focus, and describes as the “supreme 
Western objective” the maintenance of “the stability of the area.’’62 
Among the pressures affecting the Middle East, Arab nationalism is the 
“central force.” This nationalism, which “does not pull strongly in the 
direction of Arab unity,” means different things to different Arab peoples 
and leaders, and is a source of rivalry within and among Arab states.63 

Within this complex of rivalries and contradictions, Nasser is “the 
pivotal figure.” Only if he “can get the better of his problems and 
develop a modus vivendi with his neighbors and rivals will there be any 
chance for significant political and economic progress in the Arab 
world.”64 Nasser’s feud with Iraq complicates this task, however, and 
aggravates Arab-Israeli hostilities. 

In part the outcome of this Cairo-Baghdad feud depends on the 
success of Soviet interventionist policies in both Iraq and Egypt. The 
study finds that Iraqi Communists have been forced to eat crow as a 
result of their earlier, overzealous efforts to take over the Kassim 
revolution. By contrast, Moscow’s relations with Egypt have cooled con- 
siderably, but are still governed by mutual interests—Soviet political 
aims and Egyptian economic requirements.©5 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


The most painful legacy of the Arab-Israeli conflict is the nearly 
1 million Palestinian Arab refugees, “an issue that will divide Arabs and 
Jews until it is settled.” After examining the arguments of both sides 
and the facts of the case, the study concludes: 

“The Israelis, in the judgment of most disinterested authorities 
on the subject, would have to make the greatest diplomatic con- 
cession. . . . to accept the principle of repatriation, or compensa- 
tion, as set forth in the several United Nations resolutions. 

“The Arabs, on the other hand, would have to make the 
greatest practical concession. ... [in order] that the refugees who 
chose not to be repatriated could be integrated into the other 
Arab societies; this would represent all but a small proportion 
of the refugees.” 

Moreover, the study argues that “a solution to the refugee question 
would represent the ideal first step toward a general settlement,” a step 
which “should precede the broader diplomatic initiative.”67 An even 
prior step, however, might be a rapprochement between Cairo and 
Baghdad, since this would create a more favorable climate for Nasser 
to take some initiative in negotiations with the Israelis.68 

The overriding objective for United States policy, therefore, is to 
promote a stability in the Middle East which will allow other objectives 
to “fall into place.” This aim calls for “whatever diplomatic and 
material assistance that is feasible, productive, and mutually agreeable.” 
In the contest with communism, the West has a long-run advantage 
because “Communist assistance must at some point put aside its dis- 
interested facade, or else forfeit its purpose.” Moreover, “the climate 
for Western initiatives is much improved,” and even such bitter prob- 
lems as the refugee question appear more ripe for solution. What the 
West needs are “patience and ingenuity.”’69 
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CHAPTER V 


The Changing 
World Economy 








RAPID, ACCELERATING ECONOMIC ‘CHANGE—With momentous social and 
political consequences—is a fundamental characteristic of the modern 
era. One of the studies summarizes the historical and global sweep of 
this revolution in these words: 


“Until the end of the 18th century, mankind accepted the view 
that poverty and want were no more to be questioned than illness 
and death.... 

“The industrial revolution gave substance to . . . the notion 
that industrialization could first end extremes of want, and then 
bring about a more or less general condition of well-being. . . . 

“Economic possibility was translated into urgency under the 
impact of the great depression . .. Many governments were forced 
to intervene ... It came to be generally accepted that the govern- 
ment shared in the responsibility for the alleviation of distress 
and for preventing excessive fluctuations in economic condi 


tions. ... 


Revolution of Rising Expectations 

“As a result of all these factors, there came about by the end 
of World War II an almost universal demand for a_ better 
standard of living to be achieved through political action, if 
purely economic efforts proved insufficient. In the United States 
... this demand was at its mildest ... In other nations, where the 
gap between reality and aspirations was larger, demands took on 
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increasingly revolutionary overtones—the revolution of rising 
expectations became a dominant current in contemporary affairs. 

“America cannot stand aloof from this revolution. It was 
produced in the first place by the liberal doctrines of the West of 
which we are ourselves a product and an example. It was made 
possible by a system of industrialization which has been coupled 
with growing social responsibility. Unless their future offers a 
realistic prospect of economic growth and social betterment, many 
nations will prove receptive to schemes which promise economic 
and social progress at the sacrifice of other great values.”! 

This contemporary revolution in economics has other characteristics. 
The patterns of change are leading inexorably to greater inter- 
dependence of national economies and to the emergence in the non- 
Communist world of a global, integrated economic system. 

“The less developed nations need the industrial equipment 
and consumer items of technologically advanced nations and 
markets for their primary products. The industrialized nations 
depend on these sources of raw materials and food, and they 
require markets abroad for their manufactured products. Both 
require markets larger than any individual nation can provide.’ 

In this dynamic, interdependent, free world economic system, the 
United States occupies a dominant place. 

“The importance of the United States as a market and as a 
source of supply is fundamental. In fact, perhaps the greatest 
single economic contribution the United States can make to the 
free world, and hence the greatest responsibility of the United 
States, lies in efforts to promote the growth and stability of the 
American economy.”3 


Role of U.S. 

The U.S. position in the world economy is not fixed, however. 
During the 1950’s “the international economic position of the 
United States has undergone a change . . . [in relation to] the 
strengthening of the economies of Western Europe as a region, 
the Soviet Union and Japan . . .” In these other areas there has 
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been “a more rapid rate of growth per annum” in gross national 
product (GNP) during the past 10 years. Western Europe, for 
example, has raised its GNP “to within 10 percent of that of 
the United States” and is now “restored . . . as the dominant 
world trade area.” In the Soviet bloc, economic recovery and 
shifts in policy have allowed “increased bloc trade with the free 


world” and “credits and loans amounting to over $2 billion 
extended to a number of underdeveloped countries. . . .” In short, 
“while this country remains the largest single producer and world 
trader by a substantial margin, other production centers have 
grown to positions of great influence and power.” And, “this 
trend will continue in the 1960’s.’4 

Some of the most striking economic achievements have taken 
place in Western Europe. “During the last decade, Western 
Europe’s economic growth rates, measured in per capita gross 
national product, were the highest in the world.”> 

On an absolute comparison of GNP, “Western Germany, other 
industrial centers in Europe, and Japan, have achieved about 
five-sixths of the Soviet growth rate during much of this period.’’6 
Some estimates envision a growth in Western Europe’s gross 
national product to around “$800 billion by 1970,” when the 
United States GNP is expected to be around “$740 billion.”7 

Although there is considerable disagreement among experts, reflected 
in these studies, on (1) bases for measuring growth trends; (2) acceptable 
growth rates for the Soviet economy; and (3) the significance of these 
measurements when comparing dissimilar societies, the figures cited 
here do suggest trend and order of magnitude. 


Economic Growth Pressures 


In the underdeveloped areas, the pressures for rapid economic 
growth are urgent. “There, many nations are seeking to achieve 
in a generation and under extremely difficult conditions a devel- 
opment that took a century in the now industrialized states.” 

Moreover, “the situation is more complicated when political 
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and social revolutions are occurring side by side as in the case of 
many of the mewly independent nations. . . . 

“The world-wide social and economic revolution is made even 
more acute by the explosive increase of the world’s population. . . . 
If the rate of growth between 1900 and 1950 is maintained, the 
world’s population will increase by at least a third in the next 
generation, or by about one billion. 

“. .. [These pressures] are a sufficient challenge by themselves, 
but they are given a particular urgency because of the existence 
of a militant world-wide Communist movement, centered in 
Moscow and Peiping, eager to exploit all dissatisfactions and to 
organize all grievances.’’8 

The task for United States economic policy in the next decade 
is complex, and may prove crucial. During this period the Com- 
munist bloc may be counted on to grow “much more rapidly than 
the free world”—in economic strength and in “capability of 
implementing their announced intention of winning the world 
for communism . . .” Western Europe’s economy will expand “at 
a rate only slightly lower” than the Soviet bloc. “. . . Industrial 
growth in the United States is expected to be much slower” than 
in Europe or the Soviet bloc. Growth in the underdeveloped areas 
“will depend heavily on extension of trade with the industrial 
nations and on increased amounts of long-term capital invest- 
ment.. .’’9 

Perhaps the two decisive questions for United States policy- 
makers are, first, “What would be a reasonable operating assump- 
tion for us regarding the probabilities of Soviet economic growth 
in the coming decade? And, second, what consequences of this 
projected growth should be taken into account by American 
policy?’’!10 


Growth and Uses of Soviet Economy 
As noted earlier in this chapter, “there are important differences 
in the methods used and the results reported” in various efforts 
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by Western scholars to compare economic growth rates in the 
Soviet Union and the United States. ‘“‘No simple index can pro- 
vide a wholly satisfactory comparison between two such different 


9 


economies. . . 


Moreover, “the range of estimates by American economists of 
the average annual rate of growth of the Soviet GNP over the 
past eight years is between 6 and 9 percent. Many reputable 
economists believe 7 percent is a reasonable working figure.’’!! 

The United States annual rate of growth for this same period is 
variously estimated at 3 to 4 percent.12 On these approximations the 
over-all Soviet economy has been growing at about double the rate of 
the United States economy. At present the Soviet GNP is estimated to 
be around 45 percent of the United States GNP. 

Projecting these various estimates to 1970, for order of magnitude 
purposes, it would appear that by that time the Soviet economy, even 
at slightly reduced growth rates, will be about 55 percent the size of 
the United States economy, even if United States growth rates were 
slightly accelerated.13 


Comparisons of GNP and relative growth rates of GNP are, 
however, imprecise, and “do not adequately measure the power 
position of the countries compared. This position is best gauged 
by the industrial base of a nation, for this is an important back- 
stop for the military establishment and for a country’s interna- 
tional trading position.’’!4 


Soviet Industrial Expansion 


Estimates of the annual increase in Soviet industrial production 
range from “8 percent’’!5 to “9-10.5 percent.”16 United States industrial 
production is variously estimated, for comparable periods, at an annual 
growth rate of “3.5 percent’!7 to “4 percent.”18 On these terms, Soviet 
industry is growing at twice or perhaps three times the rate of United 
States industry and will surpass us “within 15 or 20 years.”19 

This is industrial growth, not growth of the whole economy. It is 
growth for purposes of national power, rather than growth for individual 
and socia! well-being. The United States economy is now nearly two 
and a half times the size of the Soviet economy. It is characterized by 
high consumption and moderate rates of growth. Western Europe, 
during the 1950’s, also achieved “growth with consumption.” 
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However, “the Soviets’ greater growth rate is due to their 
policy of growth with little consumption. This is implemented 
by (a) holding down consumption to about 55 percent of gross 
national product in contrast to 75 percent in the United States, 
(b) the resulting investment of a larger fraction of the gross 
national product; about 27 percent in the U.S.S.R. as against 17 
percent in the United States, and (c) the Soviet concentration 
of its investment on expansion of capital goods production for 
industry in order to obtain still greater expansion of produc- 
tion. 

“... About one-half of Soviet investment goes into industry, and 
about 85 percent of this into the capital goods sector of industry 
to the neglect of consumer industries and consumer living 
standards. 

“. . . The emphasis on industrial expansion and the military 
establishment is seen in the fact that only 27 percent of Soviet in- 
dustrial output is devoted to consumer goods.”’2° 


Disturbing implications are drawn from these or comparable estimates 
by several of the studies. 


“Communist foreign economic policies do not pose, here and 
now, serious dangers to the free world as a whole. . . . The danger 
lies rather in the intelligence, the flexibility, and the efficiency 
with which the Soviet Union can employ the resources of a state 
trading monopoly in dealing with individual free countries. The 
Soviets, concentrating these resources upon politically promising 
targets regardless of economic costs, can carry on economic war- 
fare against the West in certain geographic regions or in certain 
economic dimensions. Simultaneously, they can offer trade oppor- 
tunities to Western businessmen in order to secure those capital 
goods which they still need.”’2! 

“, . . Since the Soviet Union is now, with a gross national 
product less than half of ours, believed to be spending approxi- 
mately the same amount as we for military purposes, it is apparent 
that the Soviet Union will be able more easily to exceed our 
military expenditures from now on.”22 
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U.S.S.R. as Market 


“The Soviet Union and the Communist bloc are relatively 
small importers of . . . primary products [of underdeveloped 
nations], but trade is increasing; the bloc can become a significant 
market for these products over the next 10 years. It can, by 
concentrating on particular targets, become a very important 
factor in some key underdeveloped countries.”’23 

“The Communists envision a prolonged period of economic 
conflict between a divided capitalist system and a growing ‘parallel 
world Socialist market.’ In terms of economic wealth and power, 
the Sino-Soviet bloc is still weaker than the West, but the Com- 
munists look confidently to the future. .. . 

“The complete reorientation of Eastern Europe away from 
Western Europe and toward the Soviets has been of incalculable 
significance in the process of strengthening the bloc’s economy, 
developing China and carrying out the trade offensive in the 
underdeveloped world. . . . 

“The Soviets, by accenting capital formation and military 
technology rather than consumer standards, are building for a 
future time when the bloc will become a great industrial process- 
ing system for the raw material exports of many underdeveloped 
countries—a new and much larger Britain, possessing the military 
power to maintain its dominant economic position.”4 

“Rapid [economic] growth . . . is a basic element in future 
shifts in world power. The Machiavellian use of such growth by 
the Soviets—with only about 13 percent of total world income—in 
buffeting the free world since World War II, teaches an unmis- 
takable lesson. It will be the problem of sustained rapid growth— 
in the leading free world nations, and especially in the under- 
developed countries—which will hold the key to the eventual 
outcome of the cold war.”’25 

What is a “reasonable operating assumption” regarding future Soviet 
uses of its growing economy and, most particularly, its growing in- 
dustrial base? 
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What U.S. Initiative? 


There is wide agreement that it is “the obvious intention of 
the Soviet Union to make full use of . . . [its] growing [economic] 
strength to win the underdeveloped countries of the world for 
communism.”’26 


There is further wide agreement that vigorous countermeasures are 
required, especially by the United States but also by the other indus- 
trialized democracies, to insure that these Soviet intentions are not 
fulfilled. 

Moreover, there is substantial agreement that these ‘counter- 
measures” ought, in fact, to be constructive aims of United States and 
free world policy whether or not the Communist threat existed. Such 
aims may be phrased as follows: 


“We must contribute to the growth and cohesiveness of the 
community of free nations not merely because we wish to prevent 
an expansion of the Soviet sphere, but because we want to co- 
operate in bringing about a new international system dedicated 
to peace, to human dignity, and to respect for national inde- 
pendence.”’27 

“The economic development of the underdeveloped countries 
must be seen as complementary to the continued growth of the 
industrial nations of the non-Communist world; the process of 
development must be perceived as one of total advance, involving 
not just economic growth, but cultural and political as well; and 
the evolution of political relations must be inspired by a con- 
ception of forms of closer integration as these become prac- 
ticable.”’28 

A program of this magnitude calls for major free world investment in 
economic growth and social and political development in the emerg- 
ing nations: 

“The yearning for economic development presents unique 
opportunities for the United States and other industrial countries 
to participate in the revolutionary processes that will determine 
the future of political institutions in the world’s less developed 
areas. The key to such participation is a transfer of capital great 
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enough to modify the present trend whereby the rich nations are 
getting richer and the poor nations relatively poorer. An appro- 
priate target is to raise by between 1 and 2 percent the average 
annual increase in per capita income... . 

“It is therefore proposed that the U.S. government decide, for a 
10-year period starting in the fiscal year 1961, to devote one- 
fourth of its additional production each year, over and above 
present levels of assistance, to the economic development of the 
less developed areas.”’29 


Need for ‘Growth Consciousness’ 


While various studies propose different levels of United States invest- 
ment in foreign aid, and some would assign a larger share of the 
economic development effort to private enterprise rather than to govern- 
ment, nearly all the studies urge significantly increased United States 
government assistance, of various types, to emerging nations. There is 
further consensus that this challenge is not limited to United States 
“foreign” or “foreign economic” policy; it is a challenge as well to the 
domestic economy and the whole American society. 


“The United States must become increasingly ‘growth con- 
scious’... . 

“All U.S. domestic economic and financial policies should be 
carefully considered from the point of view of their compatibility 
with our external foreign and economic policy. There should be 
a unity of purpose and unity of approach in our domestic and 
foreign economic policies.”3° 

“Surely there can be no question but that a greater degree of 
rationality, purpose and drive in the use of our resources is 
required than our society now offers. This does not mean that 
we would wish to follow the Soviet model or that we are bound 
to doctrinaire solutions. What we are required to do is to respond 
in our own terms. This means, among other things, learning how 
to achieve a higher degree of rationality in the use of our 
resources while vigilantly preserving the pluralist values of our 
society in cultural and spiritual realms. It means making fuller 
use of the many instrumentalities already available to us—the 
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variety of administrative agencies, regulatory commissions, the 
government’s powers of licensing and of taxation—while learning 
how to increase the political responsibility and efficiency of these 
instrumentalities.”31! 


Agreements and Disagreements 


Within this wide area of agreement there are a range of views on 
specific courses of policy. Three of the areas in which opinions differ 
are the following: 

Utility of expanding East-West trade. There is a clear-cut division 
of opinion on this issue. Several of the reports see, in the expansion of 
East-West trade, a useful communication and bargaining instrument— 
similar in this sense to East-West cultural exchanges. Some studies 
express qualified interest in the expansion of trade with Eastern 
Europe.32 One study would ultimately eliminate the United States 
embargo on trade with Red China, putting this commerce on the same 
basis as United States-Soviet trade.33 A diametrically opposed view is 
expressed by other studies which see, in expanded trade, a direct 
subsidy to Communist power. “If the Sino-Soviet bloc is waging economic 
warfare against the West, it is tragic folly for the West to try to do 
‘peaceful business’ with the Soviets.”34 

Kind of aid, its administration, and relation to private investment. 
Several studies urge a “re-examination” of our military aid programs 
in the underdeveloped areas, and some call for “reassessment” wherever 
the maintenance of a sizable military establishment constitutes an 
undesirable drain on the local economy.35 Other studies support the 
present military assistance program in principle as ‘‘necessary.”’36 

One study argues that “to pose the issue [of] ‘military versus 
economic aid’ overlooks the multipronged offensive we are 
facing.”’37 

A few of the studies see little or no danger in United States or 
Western cooperation with the Soviet Union on economic assistance,38 
but the sense of a larger number of studies is that Soviet bloc aid is 
inherently politically oriented and hostile to our interests.39 

Nearly all the studies offer vigorous recommendations for admini- 
strative overhaul of national and international aid institutions, and for 
better coordination of planning and effort among these institutions.4° It 
is perhaps significant that the most detailed and responsible criticisms 
of United States aid programs have originated in Congress, in carefully 
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documented committee studies.41 Certain private organizations and 
business groups have also issued criticisms of United States aid pro- 
grams, specifically or in principle.42 There is, further, a range of views 
on the role of private enterprise in world economic development. 

Most studies make a distinction between development projects which 
can profitably, and therefore realistically, be financed by private capital 
and “preinvestment” projects which are not self-liquidating, and which 
therefore will attract only public capital.43 Some studies, however, 
suggest that public or government aid could be channeled through 
national development agencies within the receiving country, for stimu- 
lation of local private as well as public enterprise.44 One study regrets 
that past Western aid has tended to foster socialism in receiving 
countries, largely by its government-to-government nature, and recom- 
mends greater attention, in aid programs, to fostering “nongovernmental 
incentive.”45 Most studies favor increased flow of private capital into 
developing areas, and some do not believe that United States govern- 
ment action, such as tax concessions or subsidy, are necessary to en- 
courage this, while others do. 


Nature of the Challenge to U.S. 


Disagreements on this question are matters of degree rather than 
principle. The trend of the bulk of the studies is toward vastly increased 
effort on all fronts of the domestic economy and society, involving in 
part a reallocation of resources for national power and in part a 
redefinition or redirection of total national purpose in the world con- 
text. Implied in some studies is an increased measure of government 
intervention in the domestic economy—whether through taxation or 
other manipulatory powers, or simply through the assertion of more 
vigorous leadership in the national Executive. 

One of the studies, emphasizing the need to overcome “‘eco- 
nomic and social waste” in our economy, cautions that “we need 
not match the Soviet Union in the mad race for machines to 
build more machines at the expense of current welfare.” Yet it 
recommends “‘significantly more vigorous” United States economic 
growth in the future.46 Another, in a similar vein, states: “Given 
our present lead, the rate of over-all growth of the American 
economy is less important than the expansion of our economy 
in the particular sectors that are important for national policies.” 
Even these steps, however, will require “‘sacrifices and changes . . . 
to a degree which we have not begun to appreciate.’’47 
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If there is a bridge spanning the range of views on this question it is, 
perhaps, supplied by this view: 

“The challenge before the United States is not merely to keep 
ahead of the Soviet system. We are not engaged in a sporting 
competition, but in a deeply significant effort to make American 
production count as a constructive factor on the world scene. Only 
as we develop our full economic potentialities can this country 
have the resources, the flexibility and the confidence which will 
make possible our leadership in the economic transformation 
of the globe, narrowing the gap between the rich and poor 
nations.’’48 


Agreement on Basic Directions 


On the basic directions of United States economic policy, however, 
the bulk of the studies are in fundamental agreement. They agree, in 
fact, that a large measure of redirection is now necessary, as well as more 
rational use of domestic and free world economic capacity in the service 
of mutual objectives. 

In the foreign aid field, the consensus focuses on (1) increased United 
States interest and investment in accelerated economic growth in the 
underdeveloped areas; (2) emphasis on long-term programs of major 
significance; (3) coordination of aid programs of the industrialized 
democracies; (4) more effective use of multilateral organizations and 
channels; (5) tailoring of capital transfers to the absorptive capacities 
of receiving countries; (6) increased participation by the receiving 
countries in national and regional planning for development; (7) 
divorcement of U.S. economic aid from military or political conditions; 
(8) recognition of free world economic and political stakes in global eco- 
nomic growth. 

In the area of trade there is a fundamental agreement that United 
States policies should be directed toward (1) expansion and liberaliza- 
tion of free world trade; (2) adjustment of United States short-term 
economic interests (dislocation or hardship in a single United States 
industry) to United States and free world long-term interests (expan- 
sion of over-all trade); (3) avoidance of protectionist measures which 
tend to contract rather than expand trade; (4) strengthening and 
enlarging of regional marketing arrangements that do not in themselves 
raise protectionist barriers to trade, and United States participation in 
such regional arrangements on mutually beneficial terms; (5) coopera- 
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tion with other surplus producing nations in the creation of policies 
and agencies which will tend to (a) promote the flow of foods, fibers 
and other surplus commodities from surplus to deficit areas without 
adverse effects on commercial trade; (b) stabilize world market prices 
for these commodities; and (c) discourage overproduction, or sensitize 
production to real market demand. 

The commodity issue ranks high, in fact, among priorities set by the 
studies because of its severe and continuing impact on developing 
economies. The United States farm problem—overproduction and de- 
pressed prices—is related to these global trends, of course. But emerging 
economies are more dependent than the United States on commodity 
exports for their foreign exchange earnings. Unless the chronic nature 
of this international problem is remedied, through international co- 
operation, a substantial proportion of all aid to underdeveloped lands 
serves only to “bail out” these economies from balance-of-payments 
deficits. It thus contributes little to genuine economic growth. 

A number of studies devote special attention to the current United 
States balance-of-payments problem. In general the studies do not view 
the situation with alarm, although there is widespread recognition that 
the United States cannot export gold indefinitely. The consensus seems 
to be that corrective measures should be cautious rather than hasty. 
Several studies warn specifically against the present United States policy 
of tying foreign aid to United States exports. Among the acceptable 
alternatives are (1) continued United States pressure on its major 
trading partners, especially Western Europe and Japan to eliminate 
out-of-date restrictions against United States goods; (2) invigoration 
of United States export efforts; (3) assumption by Western Europe and 
Japan of a larger share of the burden of economic aid to underdeveloped 
areas. 

The future uses of science and technology in the service of United 
States global objectives are also widely discussed. Nearly all the studies 
raise this question. The consensus of their various recommendations is 
expressed in the Senate study devoted to the impact of nonmilitary 
technology on foreign policy: 


“Scientific developments in the next decade will give rise to 
or intensify many problems that must engage the attention of 
foreign policy planners. Scientific developments will also help 
solve foreign policy problems. But the outlook is that the progress 
of science and technology will do more to create or intensify than 
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to ameliorate such problems, unless deliberate policy measures 
are taken.”’49 

This study points out, among other things, that the United States is 
becoming increasingly dependent on foreign sources of raw materials, 
including petroleum; that certain other raw materials will increasingly 
be replaced by synthetics; and that technology “will create both new 
competition and new market opportunities for U.S. producers.” 


Thus, “the national interest requires a more conscious direc- 
tion of scientific activity in ways likely to assist in the achievement 
of America’s international goals. The security and well-being of 
the United States call for a reappraisal of present allocations of 
scientific and technological effort with a view to directing more 
effort toward nonmilitary foreign policy challenges.”’5° 


Summary 


In summary, the reports tend to view United States economic policy— 
foreign and domestic—as one among a battery of vital instruments for 
the achievement of United States long-range global objectives: 

“. . . The national interest of the United States requires (a) a 
definite policy of economic growth, with financial stability in this 
country; (b) the continued strengthening of the economic position 
of our allies among the developed countries of the free world; 
(c) the liberalization of international trade, as essential to free 
world strength and cohesiveness; (d) a bold, new, ambitious pro- 
gram by the free world to set in motion much more rapid 
‘growth with consumption’ in the underdeveloped countries 
through cooperative long-range economic development programs 
for the whole free world; and (e) clear, consistent, long-term 
U.S. policies, implemented with fresh, imaginative methods, in 
the conduct of international relations in furtherance of the above 
objectives.’’>! 

Moreover, the job can be done. 

“The free world has a 3 to | superiority over the Communist 
bloc in economic resources. It has greater basic assets in its 
‘growth with consumption’ philosophy and its moral and re- 
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ligious values. Its only handicap is that it is an assembly of many 
nations, all free, in a contest with a monolithic group of captive 
nations directed from the Kremlin. The obvious need is for the 
free world first, to find a way to act together and second, to act 
decisively enough.”>2 

“We can be supremely confident of decisively winning the cold 
war in a decade, provided we are willing to act decisively. All 
we need fear are ignorance, apathy, selfishness of particular 
economic groups, preoccupation with high living, lack of courage, 
and, above all, lack of leadership for the nation and the free 


world.’’53 























CHAPTER VI 


Defense and 
Disarmament 








AN ADEQUATE UNITED STATES DEFENSE strategy is viewed by all studies 
dealing with the subject as a necessary precondition to success in any 
other area of foreign policy. Without an effective deterrent to war, and, 
in a showdown, without both the willingness to wage and the capacity 
to survive war, all other foreign policy objectives are ephemeral. 

The studies agree overwhelmingly that, since World War II, United 
States military policy has been sound in its broad outlines—a policy 
designed “to insure if possible that the conflict with the Soviet Union 
will be conducted on other planes than military”!—a strategy, in other 
words, of deterrence. 

“. . . If we do not propose to accommodate to Soviet ideas of 
world order and until such time as the Soviets recognize at least 
certain basic principles of equity, of justice and of mutual in- 
terest, there appears to be no escape from continuing to support 
our national policy as it has evolved since World War II, in spite 
of its complexity, burdens and risks.”’2 


Present Limitations 


There is also wide agreement in the studies, however, that the United 
States does not now have—or is in grave danger of losing—an effective 
deterrent. Present force levels and defense-offense capabilities, as well 
as the inflexible strategy dictated by our present defense limitations, 
constitute a dangerous weakness, according to a number of the studies. 
Our deterrent may be neither real nor credible. 

Lacking a “dual capacity,” or the ability to make a “discriminating” 
response to various kinds and levels of attack, the United States is 
limited to only one kind of armed action—massive retaliation. In other 
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words, in the face of aggressive pressure, we have only two alternatives— 
to give in or to precipitate total war. 

The situation is further complicated by our insistence that we will 
never strike first. Our strategy assumes that, even after we are hit by 
surprise, we shall still have the capacity to hit back devastatingly. This 
strategy, however, may not even be credible to the Soviet Union since 
we have taken few active measures to protect our retaliatory power 
and no passive measures to protect our people and industry. 


Is War a Realistic Possibility? 


A few of the studies place some credence in the “balance of terror’— 
the assumption that the Soviet leaders are unlikely to make a rational 
and deliberate decision to precipitate total war. Yet nearly all the 
studies assume that total war remains a possibility, however remote, 
for which the United States cannot afford to be unprepared. 


“As long as the cold war continues, American foreign policy 
must be based on a defense policy designed to ward off Soviet 
threats against the free countries of the world. . . . Appropriate 
military strength is the precondition of free world security.’’3 

“Should we ever allow the U.S.S.R. and Communist China to 
attain strategic supericrity, we can be certain that subsequent 
events will be brutal. . . . The willingness and ability to resist 
aggression is the best guarantee for peace. Until there occurs a 
change in Soviet attitudes, everything depends on the steadfastness 
of the United States and other free nations and on the willingness 
to act resolutely in the face of continuing peril and ambiguous 
challenges.”’4 

“If the Soviet leadership should ever conclude that its military 
and technological superiority would assure victory in a total war 
without widespread destruction of the home base, it might well 
be prepared to engage in a so-called progressive war to effect the 
ultimate collapse of the capitalist world. . . . War as a tool of 
policy has not been abandoned by the U.S.S.R.”> 


Danger of Imbalance 


Thus deterrence must be our prime military objective. But there are 
two further objectives: 
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the ment will be needed to protect us, to reduce loss of life and 
of destruction as much as possible, and to prevent the enemy from 
making his will prevail. It cannot be taken for granted that war 
is impossible. Thirdly, it is the function of our military effort to 
prevent the disintegration of our political and diplomatic posi- 
any tions that would result if a decisive military imbalance should 
develop in favor of the Soviet Union.’ 
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This—the emergence of a military imbalance—is the most immediate 
danger. 


“The military position of the United States has, in the short 
span of 15 years, declined from one of great security to one of 
great insecurity .. . [as a result of] the rising military power of 
the Soviet Union . .. [and] developments in military technology 
enabling that nation to threaten the security of the continental 
United States.”7 


A military imbalance is dangerous, several studies argue, not only 
because it may tempt the aggressor to strike, but also because it 
seriously impairs our negotiating posture. 


“. .. The prospects for any genuine negotiation with the Soviet 
Union for the settlement of problems are likely to be improved 
if there does not exist an imbalance of military power in the 
Soviet favor. The Soviet incentive for true negotiation is not 
increased if the Soviet leadership estimates that the Western 
power position is progressively weakening and the fruits of 
negotiation can be had more advantageously at a later time... . 
An imbalance of military power in favor of the Soviet Union will 
have—is already having, in an anticipatory effect—serious political 
and diplomatic consequences.”’® 

“It is the belief of the Soviet leadership that the balance of 
military power has already shifted in its favor. Several years ago 
the Soviet leaders felt they had broken out of what they called the 
‘capitalist encirclement,’ and now think it is no longer clear 
who is encircling whom. Once it developed the capability of 
bringing the United States itself under nuclear attack, the Soviet 
Union felt it had neutralized American strategic superiority. . . . 
[This done,] Soviet superiority in other forms of military power 
becomes of greater significance, both militarily and politically. ... 
This superiority . .. would mean, not necessarily that the Soviet 
leadership would choose to attack, but that it could bring about 
political changes in one part of the world or another without 
having to attack.”9 
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Defense Criticized 


The studies tend to be highly critical of current United States 
defense capabilities. There are few significant disagreements among the 
studies. Only one, for example, views the contemporary generation of 
nuclear weapons as “ultimate” in a strategic sense;10 the others envisage 
future weapons generations of greater horror, and place great emphasis 
on the possibility and portent of further technological “breakthroughs,” 
either offensive or defensive. 

In their fundamental analyses the studies are in accord. They con- 
demn current United States strategy for its inflexible reliance on an 
inadequately dispersed and unprotected retaliatory power. They deplore 
our insufficient attention to weapons research and development and 
our apparent unwillingness to consider military power as an instrument 
of diplomacy. Finally they find us least prepared to wage and win (or 
to contain) the kind of war we shall most likely have to fight— 


limited war. 


Four Defense Imperatives 

One study sets forth four imperatives which are consistent with the 
recommendations of most of the other studies: 

“(a) We require a growing industrial, technological and 
scientific base in order to achieve a state of continual readiness 
for the long haul... . 

“(b) Scientific development by itself is ineffective strategically, 
however, if it cannot be translated rapidly into operational 
weapons. Great importance therefore attaches to . . . lead-time 
. . . [in research and development, and manufacture]. 

“(c) ... Our strategic effectiveness in any given crisis depends 
on our active forces supplemented by any quickly mobilizable 
reserve capabilities. 

“(d) . . . However vast our over-all strength, it may still be 
ineffective in meeting certain challenges if it cannot be applied 
with discrimination. ... We can no longer rely on our capability 
to deliver crushing retaliation on the Soviet homeland as the 
deterrent to all types of aggression. For with the growth of the 
Soviet capability to inflict a massive blow on the United States, 
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there exists the great danger that the Soviet Union will seek to 
use its nuclear striking force as a shield behind which to expand 
by more limited means.”!! 


Need for Dual Capability 


The United States must therefore have something it does not 
now have—what various studies call a “dual capability”—the 
capacity first, to deter “an all-out attack through the existence of 
a powerful, instantly ready retaliatory force’; and second, to 
wage limited war by being able to “make our response fit the 
challenge.” !2 

In summary, several studies focus on three major recommenda- 
tions for an updated and effective deterrent strategy—(1) in- 
creased capability for all-out war, including “a retaliatory force 
so powerful and well protected that, no matter what the scale 
of the enemy attack, an aggressor must always contend with a 
return blow which will inflict an intolerable amount of damage” 
plus both an active and a passive defense which will “limit the 
disruptive effects of the enemy blow” and provide ‘ 
tion for our population and economy”; (2) capability for limited 


‘some protec- 


war, including “units which can intervene rapidly and which 
are able to make their power felt with discrimination and versa- 
tility’; and (3) willingness to use force when necessary: “Our 
security and that of the rest of the non-Communist world will . . . 
hinge importantly on our willingness to support friendly govern- 
ments in situations which fit neither the soldier’s classic concept 
of war nor the diplomat’s traditional concept of aggression.” !3 


Civil Defense 


Several studies pay particular attention to the controversial question 
of civil defense. The need and utility of civil defense, they argue, is 
widely misunderstood. 


“To assume that the level of mutual destruction now possible 
from a total nuclear war, or the magnitude and intensity of the 
accompanying radioactive fallout, is sufficiently high to make 
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nuclear war ‘suicidal’ (and therefore ‘impossible’) is but to evade 
the most serious military problem that this nation has ever faced. 
The initiation of total war may be made increasingly hazardous 
for the potential aggressor, but it will remain a course open to 
him for at least the next decade. The United States, as the 
potential victim of such an attack, should have the ability to 
fight such a war in a rational manner and should give the most 
serious consideration to those civil defense measures requisite to 
the protection and recovery of its population.” !4 

“A nation which has succeeded in protecting its population, 
at least to some degree, is in a stronger psychological position 
than an opponent totally vulnerable to attack.’’!5 

There is some disagreement on the effectiveness of United States 
military and military-aid programs in underdeveloped areas. This is 
not to say that military bases and alliances in the underdeveloped world 
are unnecessary, but rather that the effectiveness of these bases and 
alliances is dependent on our fostering greater economic and political 
stability in these countries. 

Several studies also devote considerable attention to reorganization 
and strengthening of the United States military establishment at the 
administrative, decision-making and strategic planning levels. Wide- 
spread concern is also expressed for better coordination of political 
and military policies within the core alliance system, NATO. 


Prospects for Disarmament 


Disarmament—partial or complete—is examined in detail in several 
of the studies. The consensus seems to be that disarmament or arms 
control is not a rational objective in itself, since it would not insure 
political stability, and could, in fact, create greater instability than 
we now enjoy. The studies also emphasize that arms control is not an 
alternative to military security, but should rather be viewed as part 
of a reasonable over-all strategy. 

The purpose of this over-all strategy would be to achieve that 
measure of arms control plus military defense which introduces into 
international relations a relatively greater stability than can be antici- 
pated from a continuation of the arms race. 


Most of the studies reject the assumption that a totally dis- 
armed world would be a stable world, and they find it an “unlikely 
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assumption” that such problems as “inspection procedures, the 
measures and forces necessary to resolve and enforce the settlement 
of international disputes, and a phased approach to such an 
objective [as total disarmament] can be satisfactorily negotiated.” 

In addition, “it is... doubtful that an inspection system could 
be devised which could disclose with a high degree of certainty 
that all nuclear material produced in the past has been accounted 
eer 

“The point is that absolute stability is probably not attainable 
through arms control, disarmament and inspection. Even more 
important, it is not certain that the greatest attainable stability 
is achievable by maximum disarmament.”’!6 

The point is also made in several studies that any conceivable degree 
of arms control would not result in a net saving in resources. The 
security levels at each stage of a phased program, plus the costly 
inspection and control network that would need to be constructed, 
could cost as much or more than present military budgets.!7 Future 
technological developments, especially in the area of “weird weapons,” 
will also require constant modifications of any proposed inspection 
system. 18 

Nonetheless, the United States is bound to “conduct serious 
negotiations for international agreement on limitation, reduction 
and control of armaments. Despite the negative results of 15 years 
of negotiation . . . a negative or perfunctory approach . . . cannot 
be permitted. It would compromise American influence abroad, 
jeopardize the aims of our foreign policy, and produce repercus- 
sions which might well impair the confidence of the American 
people in themselves and in their leadership.’’!9 

Such negotiations cannot, however, be conducted in a vacuum. 

“. .. We believe [that] political accommodations must accom- 
pany effective disarmament . .. We deem it of the utmost im- 
portance to push forward a search for political arrangements 
which can allay the fears both of the free world and of the Soviet 
leaders and satisfy the legitimate quest for security. . . . If the 
control of arms becomes effective on a broad scale, it will almost 
certainly be because international institutions will have devel- 
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oped greatly in scope and authority over the coming years.’’2° 

“(1) The question of limitation and control of armaments is 
directly related to the new international order which the United 
States and other free nations must seek to build; such an order 
cannot be one dominated by an uncontrolled arms race and the 
threat of unlimited destruction. (2) Significant progress in the 
control of arms demands a sincere commitment to the concept 
of collective security and to the development, gradual as it may 
be, of a stronger international political structure ... (3) The 
inevitable risks involved in any proposals for the limitation and 
control of armaments should be weighed against the risks of 
failure to make any progress at all.’’2! 


Summary 


The challenge, in short, is not to achieve disarmament for its own 
sake or at any cost, but rather to press seriously’ for a political as well 
as technological framework within which an arms control agreement 
would contribute to international stability. This, in the final analysis, 
is the ultimate foreign policy objective for the United States—the 
construction of a viable and pluralistic world community in which 
freedom is secure and can flourish. 
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